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quite familiar with tales of mutilation and the burning 
CHRONICLE. alive of human beings ; we even feel inclined to be 


W5 regret to learn that Lord Rosebery has been much 
more severely tried by his illness than is generally 
supposed. He has become very grey, and looks terribly 

gard and worn. He was never robust, and the 
worries of the Premiership have preyed upon his nerves 
and brought on prolonged fits of insomnia, than which 
nothing is more injurious to health of body and mind. 
We can only hope with his doctors that good air and 
nursing and complete rest may ‘‘ knit up the ravelled 
sleeve ” of strength. 


“Who is going to be the next Speaker ?” is the only 
tion that now interests Members of Parliament. 
No one pays the slightest attention to the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, or to the Irish Land Bill, and, curiously 
enough, this inattention is shared by the constituencies. 
Some of the Members for advanced Radical boroughs 
complain that their constituents do not write to them on 
political questions, admonishing or reproving, as in past 
sessions ; but such men would pine for a London fog 
while strolling between the mountains and the sea in 
the golden sunshine of the Riviera. 


It may be interesting to note that the present Speaker 
was not only born but made. ‘His first speech, thank- 
ing the House for electing him, astonished everybody. 
In the early years, however, he sometimes hesitated 
with his decisions, and sometimes erred. It was only 
long practice that enabled him to wear the purple 
of an extraordinary personal dignity with graceful ease. 
Mr. Peel can ‘‘pontify” and still keep the respect of even 
the schoolboy statesmen of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Asquith is rapidly winning the reputation of a 
perfectly excellent and efficient mediocrity. His mind 
moves with considerable ease, but only along the well 
paved highways. The theories of protective tariffs, he 
tells us in his speech in the Cambridge Guildhall, are ‘‘old 
exploded and discredited fallacies,” put forward ‘‘ to 
delude the ignorant and take in the unwary.” Socialist 
theories, too, may be pleasant will-o’-the-wisp ideals, 
but they show “‘ignorance of human nature and of 
the inexorable laws,” &c. &c. And then the dear 
gentleman goes on to praise his proposed amendment 
to the Factory Law, which is to provide the necessary 
margin of time for education and recreation, and he 
cannot see that here is an example not only of Protec- 
tion but of Socialism. 


The condition of the Armenians is scarcely likely to 
be bettered by the publication of the purely sensational 
telegrams which the Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph has lately been wiring home. We have heard 
ad nauseam during the past two or three months about 
brave Armenian women jumping over precipices to avoid 
being dishonoured by brutal Turkish soldiery ; we are 


sceptical about that girl in Erzeroum, whose device for 
creating a riot against the Christians consisted in throw- 
ing a Moslem child in front of a carriage driven by an 
Armenian. But we hear nothing whatever of the 
Turkish side of the question. The sensation-mongering 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph appears 
to have a violent animus against the Turks, and he 
swallows wholesale the allegations made against them 
by the Armenians, who are not renowned even in the 
East for the virtue assigned by tradition to George 
Washington. - 


The discussion of the dog-tax in Parliament the other 
day disclosed the fact that, to secure an additional 
revenue of £3750, the sum of £3500 had been expended 
by the Inland Revenue officials. To illustrate this Mr. 
T. G. Bowles related how he lost one of his two dogs 
last year, and received an official letter this year, point- 
ing out that he had applied for only one licence and 
asking what had become of the other dog. Inquiries of 
this sort were silly, he said, and involved useless ex- 
pense. Outside, in the Lobby, it is said to have been 
agreed that if the dog had lost the Member for King’s 
Lynn, official inquiries would have been resented as 
something worse than fatuous. 


Slatin Bey is in every way the most striking figure 
that has returned to civilization out of the mysterious 
pall of blackness which has overhung the Soudan these 
dozen years. Previous refugees from the Khalifa’s camp 
have been of an inferior mental order, and narrowed, 
moreover, by the restrictions of monastic life. But Slatin 
Bey is a man of action and experience, whom Gordon 
judged fit to hold an independent command in Senaar at 
the age of twenty-three, and who three years later was 
in full power as Governor-General of Darfur. He held 
this hottest corner of the beleaguered Soudan througha 
year of splendid fighting ; then, with the sagacity of an 
older head, bent before overwhelming force, accepted the 
religion of Islam, and along with his men survived the 
terrible times which followed. His subsequent life at 
Khartoum and Omdurman alternated with truly Oriental 
freakishness between dungeon chains and the dignity 
of a post in the Khalifa’s bodyguard. He began his 
Egyptian career as an archeological student, and now, 
after these extraordinary experiences, comes back in 
perfect health and buoyant spirits, still on the right side 
of forty, so that he may be safely looked to for a narra- 
tive of genuine value. 


The dispute between Conservatives and Liberal- 
Unionists in regard to the representation of Leamington 
and Hythe is not yet settled. As to Leamington, it 

red at first blush that the Conservative candidate, 

r. Nelson, had a better claim than Mr. Peel’s son. 
For over ten years Mr. Nelson has supported the Con- 
servative organization, whereas until lately there has 
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‘ been no Liberal-Unionist organization in existence. In 
1886 Leamington returned the Speaker, and not the 
Liberal Unionist. Under these circumstances we do not 
wonder that Sir Henry Howorth wrote to the Zimes, in 
his very best judicial manner, to insist that the seat be- 
longed to the Conservatives. Of course he went beyond 
his brief, and talked of the generosity with which the Con- 
servatives have treated the Liberal Unionists, adding, 
moreover, that their generosity has not been reciprocated. 
He was answered in the 7imes of Friday by a gentleman 
writing above the signature of ‘‘ Unionist,” who shows 
that, under the compact which Sir H. Howorth thinks 
so unfavourable to the Conservatives, the Conservative 
seats have risen since 1886 from 250 to 269, while the 
Liberal - Unionist seats have sunk from 93 to 46. 
‘‘ Unionist ” acknowledges that the Conservatives can, 
if they like, break the compact, and reduce the number 
of Liberal Unionists to the six or seven Birmingham seats ; 
but he adds significantly that this will cost the Con- 
servatives a good many of their members, and among 
them Sir H. Howorth, whose majority of 37 is due to 
Liberal-Unionist support. We could survive the loss of 
Sir H. Howorth, but there is no doubt that the compact 
must be maintained, and the representation of Leaming- 
ton and Hythe determined by the allied leaders. 


The newspaper is still a weak point among the 
Romance peoples of Europe. In Madrid, where jour- 
nalism is in an even more archaic state than in 
Rome and Paris, the editors have fallen foul of the 
army, with results not only physically disastrous to 
themselves and their types and presses, but disturbing 
to the entire governmental fabric. So strict a censorship 
has been placed over the Spanish telegraph lines that our 
information is still fragmentary; but the Ministry has 
resigned, the inevitable Marshal, Martinez Campos, has 
taken charge of matters as Captain-General of Madrid, 
and something very like a state of siege evidently 
exists in the capital. It is necessary to guard the news- 
paper offices with police to prevent their being stormed 
by mobs of officers and soldiers, and at Barcelona the 
arrest of two similarly offending editors by order of a 
military court has brought imminent danger of a riot. 


The shipping interests of Great Britain have no cause 
for complaint in the composition of the Committee to 
which the Board of Trade has referred the controversy 
over the proposed new rules of the road at sea. The 
shipbuilders, the mercantile marine, the navy, and the 
great passenger lines are all well represented, and the 
chairman, Sir Francis Jeune, seems a specially admirable 
selection, alike upon grounds of personal fitness and of 
his knowledge of Admiralty law. The probabilities 
appear to favour a decision adverse to the changes 
which the Board of Trade contemplate, but in any event 
such a Committee may be expected to produce a report 
which will carry conviction with it, one way or the other, 
at home and abroad. 


The responsibilities of empire are indeed manifold and 
endless. A mountain chieftain named Umra Khan, who 
exerts a tribal authority somewhere on the mighty slopes 
of the Hindoo Koosh, possesses, according to Calcutta 
authorities, a vain and ambitious nature. In obedience 
to its promptings, he has marched down into the Chitral 
valley, upon some undefined pretext, and occupied the 
territory of Chitral, one of the smallest of the group of 
protected states under the suzerainty of Kashmir. Thrice 
before he has been warned by the Indian Government not 
to do this, and if he does not withdraw by the 1st of next 


‘month, the punitive expedition is to start from Peshawur. 


Thus far, the story sounds not unlike the usual record of 
a disciplinary undertaking which is always going on 
somewhere on the Indian frontier. But when it is 
understood that a column of British and Indian troops 
14,000 strong is to be employed, the matter assumes a 
larger importance. It is a war of more than Zululand 
dimensions that we are entering upon, and the Indian 
correspondents point out that along the difficult route of 
the British advance there are 20,000 armed tribesmen 
who may as easily be hostile as not, while at the end of 
the march Umra Khan has a force of equal, if not 
superior, numbers. There must be in any case sharp 
fighting and heavy losses, and a shaking up of passions 
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and resentments in the whole region which it wil] take 
years to pacify. It is not for us at this distance to 
judge the wisdom of the Government's decision, but jt 
is not surprising to find the bulk of the Indian press ang 
public opinion strongly against it. The great men who 
built the Indian Empire made other and better uses of 
their Umra Khans than this. 


The gentle art of making enemies has its drawbacks 
The French Court, in a spirit of humour rather than 
justice, has decreed that the picture of Miss Hall shall 
be given to Sir William Eden ; further, that that gentle. 
man is to be repaid his hundred guineas, with interest 
at five per cent, and a thousand francs solatium—we 
presume for wounded feelings. Truly, the thrifty 
Baronet has scored all round. 


Incredible as it may seem, there are still many thou- 
sands of householders in the outlying suburbs of London 
entirely without water. These are principally in the 
territory of the Lambeth Water Company, but the Grand 
Junction and other companies also have their victims in 
unnumbered hosts. The payment in advance for the 
half-year ending at Midsummer was presumed by the 
law to have been made last Christmas. In cases where 
it remains unpaid, the companies have served delinquent 
customers this week with the usual warning that the 
supply will be cut off within seven days, and entirely 
decline to take into consideration the fact that for fifty- 
five or sixty days there has been no supply at all. Nor 
does there appear to be any means of compelling them 
to provide water, or of recovering the money paid in 
advance for a water-supply never received, even when the 
fault is admittedly in the companies’ mains. The law of 
1847 provides that there must be a constant supply, 
‘‘unless prevented by frost.” There is not a word 
imposing upon the companies the slightest responsibility 
to protect their mains from frost. The President of 
the Local Government Board has given a promise that 
whenever twenty householders unite in a complaint, 
there shall be an official inquiry, which may lead to 
action forcing the companies to lay their main-pipes 
deep enough to avoid frost, but of redress or compensa- 
tion we hear nothing. 


Canon Duckworth has lately been bringing himself 
into unpleasant notoriety by his strange conduct in dis- 
posing of the patronage of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 
The right of appointing to this living rests with the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster; but this right is 
delegated to each member of the Chapter in turn, and it 
fell to the lot of the Canon to appoint or (as he would 
rather express it) to nominate a new vicar for St. 
Botolph. The senior churchwarden, Mr. Norman, 
wrote to Canon Duckworth in the name of the parish- 
ioners, strongly recommending the curate in charge for 
the vacancy ; but the Canon paid not the least attention 
to their wishes, and after offering the vacancy to another 
clergyman outside the parish (who refused it), he 
‘*nominated” a former curate of his own, also quite 
unknown in the parish. The significance attached to 
the ‘‘ nomination” was immediately shown by the action 
of the Canon’s nominee, who wrote to the curate in 
charge in words that could only mean, ‘‘I am now 
the vicar, and I must part with you.” Mr. Norman 
thereupon wrote Canon Duckworth a strong letter of 
protest, which drew a reply from Canon Duckworth 
in Tuesday’s Zimes. The Canon therein declares that 
‘*no appointment has been made to the vacant living,” 
and that he has only made a nomination—which is 
the merest quibbling. Altogether, for simonism and 
lack of manly straightforwardness, this letter has not 
often been paralleled in the annals of the English Church. 


There is an anonymous article in the Mew Review, 
signed ‘*‘X,” which shows how far malevolence and 
stupidity combined will go in denigration of genius. In 
five years Lord Randolph Churchill made himself Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons. ‘‘X” informs us that Lord Randolph’s 
‘*sole resource was insult ;” he had ‘‘ no principles,” 
and was ‘‘a mere demagogue.” All this does not say 
much for the House of Commons ; but who is ‘‘ X,” wh 
thus flings out his hoofs at the dead lion ? 
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THE RACE FOR THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


ORE than once lately we have had to remark 
M upon the deterioration of manners visible in the 

nt House of Commons. The House, as we have 
goticed, is beginning to show that it is democratized ; 
Members are no longer listened to in dignified silence, 
but interrupted at will by Tory as by Radical. In our 
impression of the 16th, we said that since Mr. Gladstone 
had left the House, the chief restraining influence was 
the respect felt for Mr. Peel, and we ventured to predict 
that when Mr. Peel stepped down from the Speaker’s 
chair a further deterioration of manners and of character 
would be apparent. Our prediction has been realized 
more swiftly than we expected. Nothing could be less 
ignified or more hurtful to the prestige and authority 
of the House of Commons than the competition for the 
office of Speaker which has been going on ever since the 
fact of Mr. Peel’s approaching retirement was announced. 
But since the lists were thrown open by the House itself, 
and the candidates are jostling each other in their 
eagerness to be selected, it may be well to tell the whole 
story, to apportion praise and blame impartially, and to 
set forth the qualifications of the favourites. 

We must begin with Mr. Courtney, who has been 
treated almost as scurvily in the press as in the House. 
The Daily Chronicle, usually well informed on such 
matters, assures us in italics that ‘‘the parties respon- 
sible for Mr. Courtney’s rebuff are the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain,” while the Zimes pretends 
to see nothing in Mr. Courtney’s retirement save a con- 
fession of his own unpopularity. A Conservative evening 

r declares that ‘‘the opposition of the advanced 
Radicals” has ‘‘eliminated Mr. Courtney” from the 
competition; the Daily News denies this flatly, and 
asserts that ‘‘Mr. Courtney refused Sir William Har- 
court’s offer of support solely and avowedly because he 
had been told that the Opposition would vote against 
him even if he were proposed.” Each and all of these 
statements are disingenuous and onesided. Let us 
begin at the beginning. At the very outset it was 
recognized all but unanimously in the House as in the 
press that Mr. Courtney was the fittest person to 
succeed Mr. Peel. The first note of opposition to his 
candidature was sounded by Mr. Labouchere, who 
declared that twenty Radicals would vote against his 
nomination if the Government were foolish enough to 
propose him. It is said that in private Mr. Labou- 
chere modified this statement; his intimates were in- 
formed that ten, not twenty, Members would vote against 
Mr. Courtney ; the Government, we believe, reckoned 
this opposition at some seven votes. Needless to say, 
Mr. Labouchere’s defiance alone would not have been 
sufficient to turn the Government from their purpose. 
Had Mr. Courtney’s claims been supported by the 
united Opposition, he would undoubtedly have been 
nominated and elected; but neither Mr. Balfour 
nor Mr. Chamberlain supported him. It is said by 
some persons that at the very outset the Unionist 
leaders in the House of Commons allowed it to 
be known that they would not vote for Mr. 
Courtney. Others, using circumstance and detail, assert 
that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain were very guarded 
in their approval of Mr. Courtney’s candidature, and 
absolutely refused to pledge themselves to re-elect him 
if the Unionist party happened to have a majority 
at the next election. In all cases it must be admitted 
that neither Mr. Balfour nor Mr. Chamberlain supported 
Mr. Courtney as strongly as it was supposed they would 
support one whom they speak of as their friend. Petty mo- 
tives have accordingly been attributed to both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain. These gentlemen resented, it 
is said, Mr. Courtney’s independence and his superiority 
to party prejudices. This is not quite the truth ; for Mr. 
Balfour’s position in the matter is naturally not identical 
with that of Mr. Chamberlain. To Mr. Balfour Mr. 
Courtney is merely a somewhat uncertain ally. He is in 
favour of the Irish Land Bill of the present Government, 
and strongly advocates the extension of local self- 
ee to Ireland. He is, too, a strong man with 
ads; he believes in woman’s suffrage and in propor- 
tional representation. Taking all these and other matters 
into account, Mr. Balfour may be excused for thinking 
that if the Conservatives have a majority in the next 
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election he would prefer to have a Conservative Speaker 
like Sir M. White Ridley. At least he was well within 
his rights in refusing to bind himself.by a promise to re- 
elect Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude, on the 
other hand, is sopeculiar that one cannot explain it on any 
high level of motive. Itis not to be doubted that had he 
supported Mr.Courtney strongly, Mr. Balfour would have 
waived his slight objections, and Mr. Courtney would have 
been triumphantly elected. We are compelled to ask why 
Mr.Chamberlain didnot support Mr. Courtney? Woman’s 
suffrage and proportional representation have no terrors 
for him, nor has he any passionate sympathy with Irish 
landlords, and he is supposed to advocate the extension 
of local self-government to Ireland. Mr. Courtney 
may go forward a little more boldly in these directions 
than Mr. Chamberlain now feels inclined to go; but Mr. 
Courtney’s quick step is, after all, slow in comparison 
with the ‘double quick” at which Mr. Chamberlain 
was accustomed formerly to move. The only difference 
between the two men in point of policy occurs in regard 
to London government. Mr. Courtney, of course, is 
in favour of unification; he was the chairman of the 
Commission whose report brought unification within 
the sphere of practical politics, while Mr. Chamberlain 
supports what has been called ‘‘tenification,” or the 
establishment of at least half a dozen separate muni- 
cipalities. It is difficult, however, to believe that a 
difference of this kind would be sufficient to induce a 
high-minded leader to throw over the claims of a col- 
league when those claims were as well founded as Mr. 
Courtney’s to the Speakership. That the chief respon- 
sibility for Mr. Courtney’s retirement rests with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and with Mr. Chamberlain alone, is cer- 
tain. It must be put to the credit of the Liberal 
Unionists as a body that the majority of them have 
supported Mr. Courtney loyally, and some have even 
gone so far as to let him know that they disapprove of 
the opposition to him. Yet nothing now can change 
the event; Mr. Chamberlain has triumphed, and Mr. 
Courtney has withdrawn his candidature. To show how 
little could be brought against Mr. Courtney, we may 
mention that some of the younger Tories, fitting oppo- 
nents of Mr. Labouchere and his Stalwarts, declared 
that Mr. Courtney says ‘‘’ouse” and not ‘‘ House.” 
Such an objection, however, can scarcely be put forward 
seriously by men who followed the late Right Honour- 
able W. H. Smith, who never recognized aspirates save 
by cutting them. 

It is said that Mr. Gully, Q.C., was discovered by 
Mr. Labouchere, it being a necessity for the Radicals, 
according to that acute partisan, to have a weak Speaker. 
It is scarcely needful to add that Mr. Gully’s qualifica- 
tions do not commend him to the majority of any party. 
He is a candidate pour rire. 

At the present moment it seems as if the election 
would be a mere party one. Mr. Courtney was the 
only person who could possibly have been supported on 
both sides of the House. It remains for us now to 
consider the claims of the party candidates, Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Q.C., and Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
Every one knows Sir Frank Lockwood, and every one 
likes him, partly because no one takes him very seriously. 
He would probably make a good Speaker, though he is 
a lawyer and a party hack. No one imagines that he 
would develop into a great Speaker; and every one 
recognizes that if the Conservatives obtain a majority at 
the next election they would find it easy to elect their 
own man, Sir Matthew White Ridley, unhampered by 
the claims of Sir Frank Lockwood. For the House 
does not like lawyers, and objects to giving another 
great postto a member of a profession which is not usually 
distinguished by the magnanimous and self-sacrificin 
virtues. Sir Matthew White Ridley is a stronger candi- 
date than Sir Frank Lockwood. He is the son of a 
Northumberland country gentleman who sat in the 
House for a great number of years, and was remarkable 
chiefly for his size and silence. The present Baronet 
was a most brilliant schoolboy ; he was a Scholar of 
Balliol and Fellow of All Souls; he carried off not a 
few University prizes, and took a First in the Final 
Classical Schools. It would, perhaps, be unfair to say 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley has not fulfilled the pro- 
mise of his youth. If he has shown no brilliant abilities, 
he has at least won a reputation for solid and judicial 
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qualities. He was the first chairman of the Northum- 
berland County Council, and still keeps the position, 
we believe ; he is also chairman of the Northumberland 
Quarter Sessions; and in both these capacities is 
highly esteemed. He has been the chairman of im- 
portant Royal Commissions, notably the one on the 
Civil Service ; he has been chairman, too, of Standing 
Committees in the House, and was chairman of the 
Scotch Committee last year and in these positions has 
gained the respect and liking of all men. The only thing 
against him is that he has grown fat and rather lazy, 
and is not, it may be presumed, ambitious on his own 
account. His family connections, perhaps, apply the 
necessary spur ; his wife is a sister of Lord Tweedmouth, 
the late Liberal Whip, and Lord Privy Seal in the present 
Cabinet, who is understood to be Lord Rosebery’s right- 
hand man. She is, too, a sister of Lady Aberdeen, Vice- 
Queen of Canada ; and the Marjoribankses are supposed 
to be ambitious. SoSir Matthew White Ridley has power- 
ful friends and allies in both camps. . He belongs, by 
position and connection, to the small knot of favoured 
persons who ‘‘run” the British Empire. We may 
safely predict, therefore, that if Sir Frank Lockwood 
obtains the Speakership, as now seems probable, the 
reversion of it at no distant date will fall to the well- 
connected country gentleman. And we have no doubt 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley will fill the position with 
credit and dignity ; but, with a curious liking for merit, 
we should have preferred Mr. Courtney. 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD AS POLITICIAN. 


have never displayed much tender- 
ness for the writers of books. The newspaper 
man is intelligible to them, and gets perhaps even more 
than his just share of honours at their hands. The pre- 
sent House of Commons contains a considerably larger 
number of journalists than did any of its predecessors, 
while in the French Chamber of Deputies they appear 
to be by far the most influential, if not numerically 
important, element of its membership. But it is 
different here, as it has come to be in France and 
America as well, with men who bind their works. Up 
to a generation ago, it seemed the natural thing to find 
literary men of such varied character as Macaulay and 
the author of ‘‘Ten Thousand a Year,” John Stuart 
Mill and Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, engaged in making 
laws at Westminster. The palmy day of the craft was 
still further back, before the Reform Bill, when noble 
patrons of rotten boroughs were accustomed, for the 
sake of appearances, to see that a decent proportion of 
their nominees were gentlemen whose names had figured 
on title-pages. As the area of suffrage has broadened, 
however, the makers of books have dwindled in Parlia- 
ment. There are now less than a dozen Members whose 
names would be recognized by the average intelligent 
bookseller, and of these only one or two are known by 
their books alone. Hasty observers have taken it for 
granted that this change has involved a loss to Parlia- 
ment and the nation. Weare not sure of this, and in our 
doubt we come upon the address of Mr. Rider Haggard 
to the Conservative and Liberal Unionist electors of 
East Norfolk, whose adopted candidate he is. It leaves 
us more uncertain than ever. 

The author of ‘‘She” need not be followed through 
his process of ‘‘ hot-potting” the present Government. 
The phrases, ‘‘ bound together only by the unholy tie of 
a common desire for pillage,” and ‘‘ wreckers that hoped 
to thrive by breaking up the Empire,” do not fall upon 
the startled ear with an effect of entire novelty ; but then 
that is a quality which critics with good memories have 
found lacking in muchof Mr. Haggard’s more pretentious 
work. Itismoreto the purpose tosee what he himself would 
do to better matters. The subject of his own achieve- 
ments, past and prospective, is one to which he has 
given deep thought, one might say the devotion of a 
lifetime. If there is any topic upon which he should 
speak freely and with authority, it is this. His theme, 
naturally enough, is agricultural depression. The gentry 
and farmers about him feel bitterly the fact that the net 
cost of growing an acre of corn, exclusive of all rent 
and interest charges, tithes, and rates, is £4 8s. 4d., 
whereas the corn at market brings only £4 5s. 2d. 
This, of course, is very bad. If East Norfolk stood 
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irrevocably condemned to transact its business upon this 
basis, such a state of affairs would indeed involve the 
cumulative ‘‘stark and naked ruin” of which Mr. 
Haggard spoke, and warrant the immediate formation 
of the agricultural party which he appears to pledge 
himself to inaugurate. To avert this doubly unclotheg 
ruin he has eight remedies, of which more than one half 
may be dismissed with mere mention. To rearrange 
the incidence of taxation so that it ‘presses more 
equally” upon personalty and realty, to equalize railway 
rates, to exclude pauper aliens, to compel brewers to 
brew pure beer, and to provide that foreign meat shalf 
be marked for identification when offered for sale, are 
the commonplaces of politics and administration. Ip 
each case the question has been discussed over and 
over again, and everybody except the electors of East 
Norfolk knows that, where there is any difference of 
opinion whatever, the existing compromise is an adminis- 
trative choice of evils which Parliament accepts, more 
or less reluctantly, as the arrangement giving for the 
moment the least trouble. 

Of the three specific measures which Mr. Haggard 
brings forward as his own, the first is a proposition that 
the £60,000 now annually levied by the land-tax in 
Norfolk should go to the relief of the poor-rate in the 
districts in which it is collected. Where does he sup- 
pose it goes to now? And does he imagine that the 
other counties of England take some of it away from 
Norfolk for their own use? The two other proposals 
are for protective duties on foreign flour, and upon 
foreign barley, ‘‘unless crushed to be used as food for 
cattle!” To this latter scheme he appends the delightful 
suggestion that ‘‘the millions thus saved should go into 
the pockets, not of the landlords, but the people, in the 
form of State contributions to an old-age pension scheme, 
worked through the agency of the friendly societies.” 
Who would ‘‘save” millions by a barley duty we are 
not told, much less how the State would afterward 
‘contribute ” it; but if the ‘‘friendly societies ” of East 
Norfolk have votes, they know now what to do with 
them. 

Perhaps it is taking Mr. Haggard too nearly at his 
own valuation to discuss with a straight face these 
absurdities of his. The Norfolk farmer, like other 
British farmers, has learnt at last that he cannot hope 
to grow corn in competition with the Dakotas. The 
demonstration of the fact has made him poor and un- 
happy, and it is easy for him to think that there are to 
be no more cakes and ale. He will emerge, in his own 
slow good time, from this slough of despond, and per- 
ceive that corn is not the only thing that his fat acres 
will grow. There was a time, some years ago, when 
the watch manufacturers of Coventry discovered that 
they could no longer compete with the amazingly cheap 
products of American and Swiss workshops. No doubt 
there were Mr. Rider Haggards of the district whose 
intellects leaped at once to the conclusion that there 
ought to be a duty levied on cheap foreign watches, so 


that Coventry might be bribed by the rest of the country | 


to go on at a losing business. But the sensible men of 
Coventry abandoned the unprofitable making of watches 
instead, and took up the fabrication of bicycles, with 
results now familiar to all. The worn-out lace industry 
of Nottingham had previously transformed itself in the 
same intelligent and capable fashion. The agricul- 
turist turns himself round more slowly than the alerter 
townsman. He is still in the stage of resentment at 
the discovery that he cannot grow corn at a profit. In 
due time he will lay hold of the great fact that nobody 
desires him to grow corn at a loss. What is desired of 
him, on all sides, is that he should cease butting his 
head against the stone wall of prairie-corn competition, 
and take up instead the fight that lies at his very door. 
When in a single year the farmers and dairymen of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Scandinavia, 
send into this country butter, cheese, and eggs to the 
value of £25,000,000 sterling, and we import as well 
over half a million tons of bacon and hams, fish and 
potatoes, all talk about a district like East Norfolk 
being unable to support itself is an indictment of its 
inhabitants’ perceptive faculties. 

It will be answered that the British farmer lives better 
than his French or Flemish rival, and demands much 
less assistance from his women-folk and children, and 
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none at all from his dogs ; besides, he has no taste for 
the trifling details of income upon which the Continental 
peasant expends such patient labour. To make fifty 
pounds on a field he will bend his back ; but not to 
scrape together fifty shillings by attending to the poultry- 
yard for as many weeks. This is, no doubt, a noble 
attitude, but like all fine things it must be bought at a 
price. In the same way, the dissatisfied gentry, who 
cheered Mr. Rider Haggard’s childish panaceas for their 
ilis, forget that if they make little or no money off 
their land, they possess compensations denied to other 
victims of the universal hard times. The very owner- 
ship of land in England gives them a social prestige not 
to be estimated by any measure of weight or coinage. 
Their names are in the county books ; tugged forelocks 
and obsequious tradesmen’s hats salute them at every 
turn; the village dogs gasp with admiration at their 
gaiters when they walk abroad. All these advantages, 
rooted in the placid natures of a kindly peasantry, Mr. 
Haggard shares with his fellow squires. He has other 
advantages peculiar to himself, based upon the amia- 
bility of a vastly larger, though not less simple, popular 
constituency outside East Norfolk. He should content 
himself with these, and leave the weary task of politics 
to others. And if he will not, the Conservative party is 
clearly entitled to intervene, and make him leave politics 
alone, by the commonest rules of self-defence. 


M. CLEMENCEAU AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN : 
A COMPARISON. 


7 coe or fifteen years ago the position of M. 
Clémenceau in France was almost exactly similar 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s position in England. Both were 
leaders of the Radical Wing of the dominant Progressive 
party ; both were in the prime of life, and distinguished 
by excellent debating and oratorical powers ; both were 
devoted to social as distinguished from political reform ; 
and both seemed to have the interests of the masses 
peculiarly at heart. Every observer at the time noticed 
these points of similarity ; but there are other likenesses 
between the two men which are not so obvious, and 
which are still more interesting because more intimate 
and characteristic. Both are men of an immense energy 
and obstinacy, capable of a patient and prolonged 
effort : men who make light of difficulties, and who will 
not acknowledge obstacles even when brought to a 
standstill by them. There is an astonishing similarity, 
too, in the quality of their minds and even in their men- 
tal equipment: both are wonderfully clear-headed and 
logical within the limits of narrow intellectual interests ; 
both are woefully lacking in the historic sense which 
lends affection to institutions and reverence to States ; 
both are utilitarians, with all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of that hide-bound creed. Neither of them 
possesses the culture necessary to correct, or at least 
mitigate, these faults; M. Clémenceau’s scientific 
training, acting in much the same way as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s business training, has even confirmed the natural 
warp of mind. The likeness between the two men 
extends even to minor peculiarities of dress and manner: 
both are of easy approach and of difficult intimacy, in- 
variably courteous without cordiality, and of that surface 
frankness which best conceals unavowable objects and 
ambitions ; both are natural diplomatists, with some of 
the diplomatist’s shallowness. And neat of dress though 
Mr. Chamberlain is, and with a nice taste in gorgeous 
orchids, he has never in such particulars surpassed M. 
Clémenceau, whose elegance and chic anglais have 
made him the model in Paris of the mondain de la 
grande école. The chief, if not the only, differences 
between the two men are those of race; if we acknow- 
ledge that M. Clémenceau has a decidedly French liking 
for the coulisses de Opéra, we must not forget that he 
has shown himself to be a person of some reading and 
not unversed in the arts. 

Curiously enough, both men have come rather to 
grief in recent years; Mr. Chamberlain’s fall was in- 
comparably the more dignified of the two, though 
M. Clémenceau’s’ was certainly more surprising and 
dramatic. For nearly twenty years M. Clémenceau had 
been virtually, if not nominally, the ruler of France ; 
again and again he had made and unmade Ministries, 
and it seemed probable that the Panama swindles and 
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revelations would force him to take upon himsel/ t> 
responsibilities of the Premiership. The way to despotic 
power indicated by the career of the ill-fated Boulanger 
seemed to lie open to this man, whose most bitter 
enemies had to acknowledge that his hands at least were 
clean ; that he had neither bribed nor accepted bribes. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the election in 
the Var excited almost exclusive interest in Paris on that 
September evening eighteen months ago. For it had been 
put about, no one knew by whom, that M. Clémenceau’s 
seat was not secure; and as the anxiety to know the 
result increased, groups of men massed themselves to- 
gether in front of the newspaper offices on the Boulevards 
and waited impatiently. At last the numbers flashed into 
light on the transparencies, and when it was seen that 
M. Clémenceau was defeated by a large majority, the 
crowds burst into a spontaneous cheer. That cheer was 
the death-knell of M. Clémenceau’s unique power and 
popularity. No one in France has set forth the true 
reason of his fall, or rather so many contradictory reasons 
have been urged that the obscurity surrounding the 
event is acknowledged to be impenetrable. Had the 
masses grown tired of their leader because no social 
reform had ever benefited them, or had the wearers of 
blouses grown discontented with the well-dressed, ele- 
gant man of the world; were they tired of hearing of his 
virtues ; or had his unknown opponent courted them with 
more address—who shall say? Itis sufficient for us that 
he did fall, and that a month or two later he was seen to 
belong not to the class of the Gambettas, who have 
something of the breath of greatness in them, but to 
that of the Ferrys and Freycinets, well meaning but in- 
effectual children of the hour. M. Clémenceau did not 
accept his defeat passively; without a moment’s rest he 
threw himself into journalism, and for the last year and 
a half has contributed a column or two per day to his 
paper in Paris. In spite of his industry, he does not 
belong to the great journalists. He is not a Rochefort, 
nor a Cassagnac, much less a man of letters like 
Lemaitre, or Bourget; his talent is now seen to be 
merely that of the speaker, but he still remains a pas- 
sionate social reformer. It may be interesting to com- 
pare his recently published book, ‘‘La Mélée Sociale,” 
—_ the views entertained on similar subjects in Eng- 
and. 

The book seems to be made up of articles contributed 
from time to time to Za Justice, and selected according 
to an ordinary canon of importance and interest. The 
author has evidently felt that these fragments of opinion 
tended rather to bewilderment than edification, and has 
therefore added a preface setting forth his purpose and 
social philosophy. But no amount of mortar on one 
side and bricks on the other suffice to constitute a 
building. Journalism, however, has its uses, and we 
may learn something of French feeling from these 
papers. Five minutes’ reading convinces one that M. 
Clémenceau looks upon history as beginning with the 
French Revolution, and this limited view has its ad- 
vantages. The subjects handled have the interest of 
immediate actuality, and their treatment is modern and 
humanitarian in an extraordinary degree. Carlyle says 
somewhere that English statesmanship during this 
century has been an attempt to assimilate the teach- 
ings of the French Revolution, and that the work is not 
yet complete. The philosopher's meaning becomes 
clear when we consider M. Clémenceat’s attitude 
towards any question of practical politics and compare 
it with the probable attitude of Mr. Chamberlain. In 
regard to some matters their position is identical. 
For example, when M. Leroy-Beaulieu writes upon 
‘*the high social mission of private wealth,” M. 
Clémernceau makes fun of him in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
most characteristic vein. ‘‘! have remarked,” he says, 
‘* that it is generally the poor who make the finest plans 
for a noble use of wealth,” and it strikes him that if Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie refrained from preaching on the proper 
employment of wealth in the Wineteenth Century, and 
divided the smallest of his millions among his workmen, 
instead of shooting them down, such practical Socialism 
would be of more benefit to society than all his writings. 
So far we imagine Mr. Chamberlain would in theory 
accompany M. Clémenceau ; but when the French poli- 
tician takes up his pen one evening to write on the 
attempt of Vaillant, the same afternoon, to blow up the 
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French Chamber, we are not sure that Mr. Chamberlain 
would go the whole way with his French friend. ‘‘ Of 
course,” M. Clémenceau writes, ‘‘the attempt is an odious 
one ... mostcriminal . . . such madness is a torture 
for the reason . . . without order, progress is impos- 
sible,” and so forth. On the next day a second article 
appears, attempting to explain the déséguilibré by a 
reference to the social environment in which Charlotte 
Corday is still glorified as ‘‘ the Angel of Murder.” All 
this is a plea for pardon directed to the President of the 
Republic, the ill-fated Carnot; and M. Clémenceau ter- 
minates it by a criticism of what he calls the prodigious 
stupidity of meeting assassination with judicial murder. 
_ He cites the phrase of Alphonse Karr with contemptuous 
indignation, ‘‘ Que les assassins commencent”; ‘‘ Are 
we to learn from the lowest criminals what are the 
dictates of justice and humanity?” A third and a fourth 
article follow on the same subject, filled with declama- 
tion against the “anti-Christian doctrine” of ‘‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” He spends all 
his rhetoric in praising that Grand Duke of Tuscany 
who, more than a hundred years ago, abolished the death 
penalty, and so washed the bloodstain from the code of 
modern Italy. With an art that is affecting if not 
convincing, he pictures Vaillant pacing up and down 
his cell, tortured by the prevision of his terrible punish- 
ment. He imagines his fear lest on the awful morning 
his nerves should break down, and he should add the 
shame of apparent cowardice to his previous criminal 
attempt. ‘Who can be sure,” M. Clémenceau asks, 
‘fof being master of himself when in the chill grey 
morning he first sees the assembled crowds, and the 
soldiers, and the rigid lines of the horrible machine, 
and perhaps the gleam of the steel against the sky ?” 
And he goes on to contrast the various phases of 
this torture with the happy lot which might have been 
Vaillant’s if the father had treated his illegitimate son 
properly, or if society had shown kindness instead of 
contempt to the bastard child. He concludes, in a tone 
of passionate appeal, ‘‘ Vaillant did not kill, and should 
not be killed ; force is powerless, revenge immoral. . . . 
The kindness of the strong is alone sufficient to disarm 
these social outlaws.” 

We are not certain, we repeat, that Mr. Chamberlain 
disapproves of the death penalty in cases of murder ; 
but who can doubt that these pleadings of M. Clémenceau 
are conceived in the very tone of that extreme Liberal 
spirit formerly represented by Mr. Chamberlain, and with 
even greater effect by Mr. Gladstone? Were not the 
Arabs in arms against us in the Soudan ‘‘a nation 
rightly struggling to be free,” in the words of the 
elderly sentimentalist who was chiefly and perhaps solely 
responsible for the war? As we have hinted, Mr. Cham- 
berlain would not go so far as M. Clémenceau ; his 
mind is severely practical, and before pleading for a 
Vaillant’s life he would probably ask himself what such 
a life is worth. Born thirty years later than Mr. Glad- 
stone, he is affected rather by the scientific spirit of our 
day than by the religious enthusiasm characteristic of 
the Oxford of Newman. And the scientific spirit would 
like to see criminals wiped out of’ existence with a 
wholesale severity which would send a philanthropist of 
the fifties into fits. But why should Dr. Clémenceau 
be less alive to the newest scientific promptingss than Mr. 
Chamberlain? Probably because the French mind is 
nothing if not logical, while the English mind is nothing 
if not practical. M. Clémenceau excuses Vaillant, Henry, 
and Caserio; whereas Mr. Chamberlain acquiesced in 
the framing of the Explosives Act. But it is when M. 
Clémenceau deals with the practical questions with 
which we in England are familiar that he discovers his 
astounding weakness. He writes of ‘‘ Strikes” without 
mentioning arbitration, and seemingly in the belief that 
what he calls the ‘‘ beautiful dream” of Socialism will 
yet put an end to industrial war, And all he has to 
tell us in a couple of columns devoted to the question of 
‘Employers and Workmen,” is that ‘‘in the great 
workshop of the world, where future generations are 
being mysteriously elaborated, each workman is his own 
employer if he has the will; there is room there for all 
the strong arms and all the honest hearts.” This is to 
go even farther below Mr. Chamberlain’s lowest level 
than M. Clémenceau ever rises above Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s best thought; but he does rise above it some- 
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times, partly because there is no practical spirit to 
prevent him giving his emotions free rein. He dwells 
upon the fact that man is ameliorating the conditions of 
the struggle for existence, that the slaves have been 
changed into serfs, and the serfs into salaried servants, 
without exhausting the impulse towards a nobler social 
life which is the very soul of humanity. ‘To draw men 
together,” he adds, ‘‘ who are still separated by the 
survival in themselves of feelings due to the barbarism 
of the past; to develop social altruism by the restric. 
tion of individual egotism—this is the peculiar work of 
the statesmen of our time.” 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


hy is impossible not to feel a certain sympathy for 

Sir William Harcourt. He has never suffered the 
House or the country to be in any doubt as to the rela- 
tive estimation in which he holds himself and Mr, 
Goschen. He has spared no pains to convince the 
world of his own immeasurable superiority as a finan- 
cier. He is the author of the most democratic Budget 
known to English history ; he has transformed the death 
duties, trampled on the publicans, and tinkered with the 
income-tax. No fad has seemed to him too ridiculous 
to be humoured, no vested interest too powerful to be 
attacked. In short, he has proved himself a most expert 
political pick-pocket, and has never tired of inventing 
new ways of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Yet, in spite 
of all these services to his country, we can conceive him 
consumed by a bitter envy as he looks across at Mr. 
Goschen. The sands in the glass are fast running out: 
in a few weeks—perhaps, in a few days—it may be time 
to turn it. And he knows that the nation collectively is 
not one sixpence the richer for any of his wiles. He can 
point to no millions saved yearly to the Exchequer ; he 
has no godchild among the Government Stocks. Ah, 
had he but had Mr. Goschen’s opportunity ! 

We venture to assert that the opportunity exists for a 
stroke of finance which would raise Sir William Harcourt’s 
reputation as Chancellor of the Exchequer far above Mr. 
Goschen’s. Valorously as he has opposed the advance 
in the Navy Estimates, public opinion has been too strong 
for him ; and he has to face, in addition, an expenditure 
of some nine millions for improving and extending our 
harbours and dockyards. There seems no good reason 
why a considerable portion, if not the whole, of this 
sum should not be found without costing the nation a 
penny. All that is needed is a revision of the Bank Act 
of 1844. Under that Act the Bank of England is 
authorized to issue notes in excess of its reserve of coin 
and bullion to the extent of £14,000,000. Against this 
414,000,000 are held public securities, including an old 
Government debt to the Bank of eleven millions. The 
Act provides further that, whenever a country bank 
surrenders its issue, the amount ot the notes issued 
by the Bank of England against securities may be 
increased by two-thirds of the amount of the country issue 
discontinued ; and, in such cases, the profit on the addi- 
tional issue is handed over by the Bank to the Govern- 
ment. Owing to the discontinuance of various country 
issues, the notes issued against securities now amount 
to £16,800,000, and the total value of the notes issued 
by the Bank is always just that amount f/us the value of 
the reserve of coin and bullion in the Bank vaults. 
Thus, on the 13th of this month, the reserve of coin and 
bullion amounted to 434,245,675, and the value of the 
notes issued was consequently 451,045,675. It is clear, 
therefore, that, if the amount of the interest-bearing 
securities against which notes may be issued were 
increased, just as it is increased whenever a country 
issue is renounced, the exchequer would benefit to the 
extent of the interest on the additional securities ; and 
the money represented by the additional issue might 
be spent in the construction of dockyards without any 
charge on the revenue. 

The most important consideration is whether this 
addition to the fiduciary issue can be made with 
safety. The amount was fixed at £14,000,000 by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1844, on the result of an examination of 
the issues over the preceding twenty-five years, which 
showed that the country had generally supported a 
larger amount and never a less one. Since 1844 the 
population of the United Kingdom has increased by 
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upwards of 40 per cent, while the reserve of coin and 
bullion has grown from some £10,000,090 to about 
$35,000,000. Even if the extraordinary financial crisis 
of 1857 be taken into account, the issue of Bank of 
England notes has never since 1844 been less than 

21,000,000 ; so that, according to Sir Robert Peel’s 
test, the fiduciary issue which, as already said, now 
stands at £16,800,000, might safely be increased by 

‘4,000,000. This would at once give Sir William 
Harcourt nearly half the money he requires. 

But the Chancellor might go much further than this. 
It is manifest from the Act of 1844 that Sir Robert Peel 
looked forward to the fiduciary issue, which is based on 
the national credit, as a legitimate and expanding source 
of national revenue. The Act not only prohibited any new 
bank of issue, but offered a compensation of 1 per cent 
to banks that should surrender their issues within the 
following twelve years. The motive of this offer is 
sufficiently obvious ; but unfortunately the clause limit- 
ing the period during which compensation might be 
claimed was repealed after Sir Robert Peel’s death owing 
to the influence of the country bankers, the natural 
result being that there is still a mass of bankers’ notes 
in circulation. It can scarcely be doubted that, if that 
excellent provision were revived, there would be a suffi- 
cient number of surrenders to enable Sir William Har- 
court to issue another four or five millions of fiduciary 
notes. 

The existing arrangement with the Bank of England 
is terminable by the Government by a year’s notice at any 
time. The Bank, therefore, is not in a position to object 
to the suggested change ; and, indeed, we see no reason 
for opposition from that quarter. The question arises, no 
doubt, whether it would not be better to cancel the Bank 
Charter, and either to subsidize that institution to 
conduct the whole issue, or to establish a Government 
department for the purpose. But the expansion of the 
fiduciary system is equally feasible, whatever method of 
issue may be adopted. 

It is at first sight amazing that, notwithstanding the 
steady increase in the country’s store of gold, and con- 
sequently in the bank-note issue, not a single Minister 
has thought it worth while to take the matter up where 
Sir Robert Peel left it half a century ago. But Ministers 
are obliged to consult, and in great measure to be 
guided, by the permanent officers of their departments ; 
and, as there is no department concerned with the 
bank-note issue, and the Bank itself has no reason to 
advocate a change, the Chancellor is practically at the 
mercy of the crass ignorance and incapacity of that 
champion idiot of the public service—the Treasury 
derk. If, in spite of these difficulties, Sir William 
Harcourt makes up his mind to grapple—as we believe 
him to be capable of grappling—with the suggestion 
which in all good faith and sincerity we have laid before 
him, he will deserve, alike from friends and opponents, 
the title of a great Chancellor. 


BIRDS, AND THE LATE FROST. 


Wwitp creatures have fared badly in 1895. A more 

fatal frost to bird-life than that of January and 
February has probably not been experienced this cen- 
tury. Not only was the cold exceptionally severe and 
of unusual duration, but it included in its deadly grip 
the entire British area, being as intense as anywhere in 
the southern and south-westerr counties of England, 
where many of our more delicate non-migratory species 
from the northern counties and from Scotland are accus- 
tomed to spend the winter months. Happy the strict 
migrants that have escaped these ills, and will presently 
feturn to us with music in their throats! As for the stay- 
at-homes, including all those that possess only an internal 
migration, hunger and the bitter cold that kills the weak 

ve so greatly reduced their ranks that it will take 
several favourable seasons to bring them up once more to 
their normal standard. And in some cases it is probable 
that this will never happen. Some rare species that are 
at the same time sedentary and ‘sensitive, such as the 
kingfisher, Dartford warbler, and bearded tit, have prob- 
ably fallen so low that recovery is hardly to be looked 
for. At all events, that is the opinion of some of our 
Practical ornithologists. And it will be no small matter 
ifwe should find, during the coming months of spring 
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and summer, that the number of our indigenous species 
has been made less by even one of these three. We 
are not rich as it is: during the last half century we 
have lost at least a dozen species; and of those that 
remain—about one hundred and sixty breeding species— 
many have a very precarious existence in these islands. 
The three species we have named, which are perhaps in 
most danger, have an interest and a charm for the bird- 
lover beyond most birds: the brilliant kingfisher in its 
shining green and turquoise-blue plumage: the little 
long-tailed black and red furze-wren, that flits and 
dances like a fantastic feathered sprite in the blossoming 
gorse ; and the quaint, exquisitely graceful bearded tit, 
or reed pheasant, in his fawn and chestnut livery and 
long black moustaches. This curious and beautiful 
bird, so sadly reduced by the greed of collectors, if once 
extirpated, will never re-establish its colonies with us, 
on account of its sedentary habits. Mr. Howard Saunders 
is our authority for this statement; and as much may 
be said of the other two species named. It is possible 
that in future years the restoration of some of our extinct 
birds will be attempted by wealthy land-owners, or by 
an acclimatization society; but the three species we 
have spoken of will never be recovered. It would bea 
less impossible task to give us back the spoonbill, the 
bustard, and the avocet. 

From the loss that has been predicted of these birds 
there is a lesson to be extracted, which should be taken 
to heart by all those who wish not to see their country 
made poorer than it is. ‘‘ We did not doit,” the anglers 
will cry. ‘‘It is true that the bright feathers of this 
particular bird were in great request for flies ; but the 
species survived this drain on its numbers: the frost 
did it.” The collector, too, will say that the frost did 
it; so doubtless will say the cockney sportsman ; and 
every one who’'slays a rare and beautiful bird to have 
‘« something pretty in a glass case.” And if the thought- 
less women, who decorate themselves with kingfishers’ 
carcasses, were capable of a regret, they, too, would say 
the samething. The fact is, they all didit. A systematic 
persecution continued foralong period must have the effect 
of reducing any species to a perilously low state: and in 
that state an unfavourable season, or any accident, may 
sweep it suddenly away. ‘‘ Rarity is the precursor to 
extinction,” was a saying of Darwin, the truth of which 
has been again and again exemplified within the last 
two or three decades in England. There have always 
been, and there always will be, great frosts : the delicate 
and sedentary species which we are now losing have 
survived such visitations for centuries and for thousands 
of years, because their numbers were sufficient to stand 
the drain upon them. Nature, we know, is careless of 
the individual life, but slow to destroy her types. Man 
alone has been the agent of destruction in the case of every 
species of which our country has been despoiled; and, in 
too many cases, wanton destruction has been his sole 
motive—the pleasure of killing innocent creatures not 
to be used as food, ‘‘ but for the handsomeness of the 
same,” as Sir Thomas Browne expressed it. It is well 
to insist on this fact at the present moment, when the 
subject of the protection of birds, especially of the rare 
and rapidly diminishing species, is engaging the atten- 
tion of the County Councils throughout the country. 


NOLLEKENS. 


Boesweit records as an instance of Dr. Johnson's 

‘*varying from himself in talk,” what on two 
different occasions he held to be the obligations of a 
biographer. On one occasion, Boswell having’ said that 
‘in writing a life, a man’s peculiarities should be men- 
tioned, because they mark his character,” Johnson 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, there is no doubt as to peculiarities ; the 
question is whether a man’s vices should be mentioned ”: 
on the other occasion, the Doctor maintained that ‘if a 
man is to write a Panegyric he may keep vices out of 
sight ; but if he professes to write a Zife he must re- 
present it really as it was.” Whether those eccentrici- 
ties, which the biographer of Nollekens, the sculptor, 
was pleased to term his ‘‘ pecuniary and domestic habits,” 
ever deviated into vice, or whether they properly re- 
mained in the category of ‘‘a man’s peculiarities,” is a 
question which might well have been referred to that 
nice sense of casuistry for which the Doctor was famous. 
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Certainly John Thomas Smith recorded these habits 
with unparalleled candour; and in his book, entitled 
‘*Nollekens and his Times,” we possess a picture of 
that artist’s life ‘‘really as it was.” And certainly 
Dr. Johnson, had he been confronted with this por- 
trait of his friend, ‘‘ little Nolly,” and his wife, would 


have again ‘‘varied from himself.” In this picture, 
remarkable gifts and sordid meannesses, affluent circum- 
stances and self-imposed parsimony, taste and want 
of taste, real knowledge and inscrutable ignorance, 
make up the colours of the background, against which 
are seen all the brightest and most remarkable figures 
of the age. Sir Joshuais there, with Angelica Kauffman ; 
Flaxman and Gainsborough, Wilson with a host of lesser 
artists, Garrick and Mrs. Garrick; while Dr. Johnson 
himself is no infrequent figure. It is impossible to call 
Smith’s book a biography ; anecdotes and reminiscences 
of the artist and his friends are jotted down in it, with 
scant reference to their chronological sequence, and upon 
no apparent plan; like the entries in a commonplace 
book, because they are memorable. The book is a very 
olla podrida of tittle-tattle, and it is not always without 
a suspicion of vindictiveness on the part of the writer. 
Smith, a pupil and one of the oldest friends of 
Nollekens, was also one of the executors of the sculptor, 
who only left him a hundred pounds for his trouble, 
whereas he had expected a much larger legacy. ‘‘ He 
revenged himself,” says a recent editor, ‘‘by writing 
what is perhaps the most candid biography ever pub- 
lished in the English language.” Books, which ought 
never to have been written, are as a rule (for such is the 
perversity of human nature) by no means the least 
amusing of books ; and Mr. John Thomas Smith’s work 
is no exception to the rule. In spite of its anecdotal 
and fr: entary nature, the figures and characters of 
Nollekens and his wife stand out with surprising clear- 
ness and precision ; the obvious candour and straight- 
forwardness of the writer excusing his want of literary 
art. It is to Mr. Edmund Gosse that we are obliged 
for a recent re-issue of this book, which has been almost 
forgotten, and which is unique in its kind. It affords 
another instance of the fact that the essence of par- 
ticular history is particularity; and that there is scarcely 
a circumstance in the life of a man, if his life be worth 
recording at all, which does not possess a certain 
interest and value when recorded ‘‘ really as it was.” 

Joseph Nollekens is now remembered only by a few, 
on account of the busts which made him famous in 
his day: his Venuses, the models for which exercised 
the vigilance of Mrs. Nollekens in no slight degree, have 
long been forgotten ; and his restorations of the Townley 
marbles do not continue to bring him credit. His busts 
of Fox, Pitt, and Warren Hastings are now in the 
National Portrait Gallery; and the names of Goldsmith, 
Johnson, and Sterne occur in the catalogue of the heads 
modelled by him. Born in London, in 1737, he was 
placed under Scheemakers, the sculptor ; and afterwards 
went to Rome, where he studied under Ciavetti. 

Dr. Johnson once said of Nollekens to Boswell: ‘‘It is 
amazing what ignorance of certain points one sometimes 
finds in men of eminence”: indeed, the whole cha- 
racter of this sculptor presents a series of unusual accom- 
plishments and extraordinary limitations. In his youth, 
Mrs. Scheemakers, the wife of the statuary to whom he 
was put em used to say of him, that ‘‘Joey was 
so honest that she could always trust him to stone the 
raisins”: yet he had no scruples in smuggling on his 
return from Italy, silk stockings, gloves and lace, upon 
which a duty was then laid, in order to save every shil- 
ling he could. ‘His contrivance,” says Smith, ‘‘was 
truly ingenious, and perhaps it was the first time that 
the Custom-House officers had ever been so taken in. 
All his plaster busts being hollow, he stuffed them full 
of the above articles, and then spread an outside coating 
of plaster at the back across the shoulders of each, so 
that the busts appeared like solid casts.” ‘There,” 
Nollekens exclaimed to Lord Mansfield, pointing to a cast 
of Sterne, ‘‘do you know that busto, my lord, held mylace 
ruffles that I went to Court in when I came from Rome!” 
‘Upon his return from Italy, he was elected an Associate 

the Royal Academy in 1771, and in the following 
year an Academician. Somewhat later he married Mary, 
*he daughter of Sanders Welch, who succeeded Fielding 
as one of the Justices of the Peace for Westminster, and 
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who figures in Boswell as a friend of Johnson. The 
Doctor is even credited to have entertained serioys 
thoughts in regard to Miss Welch, and once to haye 
admitted, ‘‘I think Mary would have been mine if little 
Joe had not stepped in.” Mrs. Nollekens, however 
who is described at the time of her marriage as ‘‘the 
pink of precision,” quickly adopted or developed not a 
few of her husband’s eccentricities and dubious econo. 
mies. A score or more of stories are at hand to 
illustrate her unspeakable parsimony. There is the 
inimitable but somewhat lengthy story of Mrs. Bland 
and the mop: and the passage which narrates how “a 
pair of moulds,” for so those candles were designated 
whose nature distinguished them from ‘‘dips,” by bei 
well nursed, and put out when company went away, 
once lasted Mrs. Nollekens a whole year. In contriving 
such frugalities, Nollekens himself took a part. When. 
ever Mrs. Nollekens, Smith tells us, purchased tea and 
sugar at a certain shop, ‘‘ she always requested, just at 
the moment she was quitting the counter, to have either 
a clove or a bit of cinnamon to take some unpleasant 
taste out of her mouth ; but she never was seen to apply 
it to the part so affected: so that, with Nollekens’ 
nutmegs, which he pocketed from the table at the 
Academy dinners, they contrived to accumulate a little 
stock of spices without any expense whatever.” By 
such means, and by the more admirable aid of unceasing 
industry, Nollekens amassed a fortune of some £ 200,000, 
which he left to his friends in inverse proportion to the 
claims which they had upon him. Of his intellectual 
character, Smith gives an equally vivid and equally 
amusing portrait : in some matters he describes him as 
only ‘‘ one remove from an idiot.” The coarseness of his 
manners, the curious limitations of his artistic percep. 
tions, and his illiteracy, complete the background against 
which the more attractive figures in this amusing work 
appear and disappear. Queen Caroline peeling onions 
for pickling with Mrs. Garrick ; Gainsborough standing 
motionless for nearly half an hour, fascinated by the 
tones of a violin; or the handsome woman of No. 65, 
Oxford Market, who had a great gift of modelling in 
butter, and who was caught by Mrs. Nollekens in the 
act of showing a few pigs and sheep in a butter-boat to 
her husband : of such is this motley gathering composed, 
and in such trivial incidents are their characters shown 
as in a glass. What more instructive ‘‘ human docu- 
ment” would the student of psychology desire than the 
story of Nollekens showing Dr. Johnson to the door, 
displeased at the manner in which the hair of his bust 
had been treated? ‘‘‘ Now, Doctor,’ complained Nolle- 
kens, ‘ you did say you would give my busto half an hour 
before dinner, and dinner has been waiting this long 
time,’ to which the Doctor’s reply was ‘ Bow-wow- 
wow’!” 


DEATH. 


I N a recent essay, natural death was presented as a care- 
ful gardener, weeding out the old that there might be 
room for the new, and not as a casual intruder scattering 
wanton destruction. In order that each regiment of ani 
mals and plants may be kept full of creatures resplendent 
with young and vigorous life, an age is fixed at which the 
battered veterans must retire. In some regiments the 
notice is short and sharp ; individuals are hustled out of 
the ranks the moment their business is accomplished. In 
others there is a retiring allowance of life, and individuals 
drift through senility towards their end. The nature 
of the end we conceive from our knowledge of it in man 
and the higher animals, and conceive it erroneously. 
For with the higher animals, what we call death is 4 
sudden cessation of the gross functions of the body. 
There is a moment at which the watchers say “ this, that 
was alive, is now dead.” Death has come by one of the 
atria mortis, the three gates; by failure of the heart, or 
the lungs, or the brain, the mechanism has broken 
down and stops suddenly and visibly. Even in old age 
when there has been a slow degeneration of all the 
organs, the final arrest of their functions comes 
sharply, at a particular moment. But this sudden 
ness is no part of the real nature of the event. The 
point of time varies with the skill of the surgeon, 

with the appliances at his disposal. It is not until long 
after the moment at which it seems to us that the 
spirit has left the body that the tissues are dead. For 
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hours afterwards the skin remains alive, the hairs grow, 
the sweat-glands are in repulsive activity, while the 
muscles respond to electrical stimulation by nightmare 
contortions. The body of a man is a highly integrated 
structure; each organ has a communion so intimate 
with every other organ that failure of any part is 
reflected upon the whole, and the breakdown of heart, 
or lungs, or brain brings slow but irremediable disaster 
upon the whole body. In this we have to distinguish 
two things : what we call death—the sudden arrest that 
js an accident of the complex harmony of the body, as 
when a steamship is stopped in mid-ocean by the 
rupture of a valve—and the actual death of the living 
protoplasm of the cells and tissues. 

In the descending scale of animal life, the relations 
between the organs are less and less intimate, and the 
misleading suddenness of the arrest of their machinery 
fades away. The heart of a turtle, from which the brain 
has been removed, will continue to beat for days. A 
worm or a star-fish may be cut in pieces, and each 

remains alive, sometimes even reproducing the 
whole. Who shall name the point of death of an 
oyster, or of a sea-anemone? No stoppage of a 
single organ causes sudden and conspicuous change in 
the whole ; when protoplasmic death of a part occurs, 
either the part is sloughed away and replaced, or the 
ripples of destructive change spread slowly from cell to 
cell, each unaffected part remaining active to the last. 
In the simplest animals of all, organisms that consist 
each of a single cell, death may be seen at its lowest 
tems. There is no composite multicellular body, no 
bodily mechanism to break down, no possibility of the 
failure of one set of cells gradually creeping upon others. 
Each organism is alive or dead as its protoplasm is 
alive or dead. 

Here, in their simplest forms, are life and death ; and 
here, asking if death be inherent in living matter, we 
find surprising answer. Violence of heat and cold, 
mechanical forces and the assaults of chemical affinities 
may destroy these single particles of life ; but if not 
overthrown by rude accident, and if provided with food 
and drink, their protoplasm lives forever. Each particle 
feeds, until, outgrowing a convenient size, it cleaves 
asunder and the one life becomes two lives. So far as 
reason and observation can inform us, the living par- 
ticles in the ponds and seas of to-day have descended in 
a direct continuity of living material from the first dawn 
of life. No other solution is open, save the possibility 
of a spontaneous generation of living matter so continual 
and so common that it could not have eluded the search 
of science. This is that ‘‘ immortality of the protozoa” 
hinted at by Lankester in England, blazoned into fame 
by Weismann. 

Whether or no the protoplasm of the tissues of higher 
organisms be potentially immortal, can be only a matter 
of inference. The reproductive cells, indeed, form a 
living chain, binding the animals and plants of the 
present with the animals and plants of the re- 
motest past. This reproductive protoplasm is immortal 
in precisely the same sense as the protoplasm of single 
cells is immortal, and there seems no reason to believe 
with Weismann that the protoplasm of the other tissues 
has acquired mortality, and is different in kind. It dies, 
but only because it is part of a complex structure. The 
machinery of the body is not regulated to last for ever ; 
on the other hand, it is to the advantage of the race that 
it should break down when reproduction has been accom- 
plished, and its breakdown results in the ruin of its 
component parts. There is no reason to suppose that 
the protoplasm itself grows old. A slip cut from a tree 
many centuries old, may be grafted on a young tree and 
So enter on a new lease of life. Were the process to be 
continued, a continuity of protoplasmic life might be 
maintained. So far as we can tell, death is not inherent 
in living matter. Protoplasm may live for ever, as a 
flame shielded from the wind and fed from an endless 
Store would burn for ever. 

Interesting as it may be, this triumph over death is 
barren and formal in the sense that affects us most. 
The life that endures is life only in an abstract sense. It 
is individual life that appeals to our emotions, individual 
death that broods over our joys. Even among the 
Protozoa, the individuals that come into being are new 
individuals, the parent divided in two is as surely dead 
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as if a corruptible body were left behind. Mortal man 
and the immortal protozoa have the same barren im- 
mortality ; the individuals perish, living on only in their 


descendants, creatures of their body, separated pieces of 
their undying protoplasm ; the type alone persists. 


THE HATRED OF AUTHORITY. 


|? will be fresh in the memory of all those of us who 
feel an interest in the Fine Arts, how, shortly before 
Christmas last, the Winchester barracks were burned 
down. The disaster was a national one : for the building 
was an important and beautiful specimen of architecture, 
erected originally, with singular felicity as to the choice of 
site, fora royal palace. Sir Christopher Wren had been 
the designer of this palace, and we need here say no more 
about it than that it was worthy of his majestic genius. 

The news of this catastrophe was of course duly 
given in our papers ; but a certain leading Radical paper 
not only gave the news but an editorial comment upon 
it. We are quoting this comment in full without 
making any elaborate excuse for doing so; for it is a 
most instructive exhibition of a certain aspect of the 
modern Radical spirit, and not a sentence from it could 
be spared. Here, then, is our contemporary’s frank and 
elegant confession : 

** Arson is hateful to us as a rule, but we are not in- 
clined to inquire too closely into the cause of the barrack 
fire at Winchester. There is one circumstance about 
the fire which makes us regard it in any event with 
supreme satisfaction. The building was designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. As free-born Britons, we protest 
against the tyranny of this architectural tradition. Not 
a useless, empty City church is threatened, but we are 
faced with the protest that it is the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren. Not animprovement can be mooted 
within the City boundaries without imploring voices 
reaching us to stay our sacrilegious hands because of 
some wretched bit of old stonework which is attributed 
to Sir Christopher Wren. We have no personal feeling 
in the matter ; but when a reputation is thrown at our 
heads with unfailing persistence on every possible occa- 
sion it becomes positively maddening ; and whatever the 
effect on the Army Estimates may be, we to-day express 
our cordial and unfeigned delight that the Winchester 
barracks have been burned.” 

Now, if these memorable utterances had occurred in 
the letter of a casual correspondent, one might simply 
have read them with a smile, as at the nonsense of some 
ill-educated and bilious fellow with an itch for cutting 
capers in print, and so have dismissed them. But an 
editorial utterance commands more attention, though 
not necessarily more respect; however silly or con- 
temptible, it has a certain significance ; and the Radical 
print in question, lauded to the skies as it is by current 
Radicals for its advanced views and its fearlessness, may 
be taken to have known pretty well the temper of its 
supporters in such an affair as this Winchester barracks 
business, and to have set them a tune over the thing 
which it was sure they would dance to readily. We 
rescue the ‘‘note,” therefore, for a moment from the 
oblivion which is its proper fate, and ask our readers to 
ponder it as the expression of the sentiment of a certain 
body of their countrymen who commend themselves to 
us as our emancipators and guides. 

And what is it that is at bottom of this Radical jubila- 
tion, this pzwan of the ‘‘free-born Briton” over the 
spectacle of a majestic work of art swept off the face 
of the earth? Nothing in the world but this—a sheer 
hatred of Authority. Let us pass over the contemptuous 
and unwarranted allusion to the City churches. About 
the Winchester barracks there is even no pretence that 
they were an obstruction, or that they were unfitted for 
their purpose. They were built by Sir Christopher 
Wren: there is the beginning and there is the end of 
their offence. Sir Christopher Wren is an acknow- 
ledged master in the arts,-a master of the first order : 
and our ‘‘free-born Briton,” that species of him which 
is ‘‘up to date,” cannot stomach a master; his blood 
boils at the mere suggestion of superiority, of service, 
of humility, of reverence. Full grown and fully 
accoutred, as Athene from the head of Zeus, he leaps 
out on us; and, prestissimo/ the elders and their tradi- 
tions are scattered before him as chaff. 
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We hold no brief for the Past: the times change 
inevitably, and we along with them: with no jaundiced 
eye do we look out upon the insistent ‘‘ modern spirit,” 
but rather are we ready to do what little lies in us to 
make straight its path. But the modern spirit has its 
dangers and follies ; and to refuse to see these, to con- 
done them, is to do the modern world the worst of 
services. Yes, and here in this Radical comment on a 
great artistic disaster we have writ large for us a speci- 
men of our current insolence and self-complacency, our 
insane rebellion against all that curbs and disciplines 
our uneducated temper. 

‘€ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Mvsic would seem to be possessed at present by 
a diabolical spirit of intolerance that divides 
musical London into a number of violently hostile 
groups. Each group accepts certain composers, singers, 
and players, and no others besides; each group, too, 
requires of all men that they shall accept its favourites, 
and though the favourites vary with the locality— 
though here only A, B, and C, there only X, Y, and Z 
are accepted—fundamentally the request is always the 
same: having made a choice of pet artists, you must 
straightway swallow them whole. To confess to a 
sneaking fondness for a Stanford symphony and a 
distaste for ‘‘Eden” exposes one to a charge of wanton 
inconsistency ; to deny that Joachim always plays well, 
even though you affirm at the same time that he is often 
“the incomparable artist,” is reckoned flat disloyalty ; 
and as for the unhappy person who dislikes Sullivan’s 
or Parry’s music, in some circles his crime is downright 
heresy, and there are admirers of these composers who 
would willingly prepare faggot and stake for him. We 
regret to learn that, owing to this intolerant spirit, our 
remarks of last week upon the Philharmonic Society, 
despite their considerate and encouraging tone, have 
been received with less of graciousness than we antici- 
pated. As an abstract proposition, it is admitted that 
orchestral music in this country is in a somewhat parlous 


state; yet it is impossible to point out that the fault 
lies to an extent with certain persons without provoking 


immediate resentment. The Philharmonic Society is 
the laughingstock of musical Europe; and this is not 
due to recent severe frost, nor the small Government 
majority, nor the lock-out in the boot trade, but simply 
and solely to the incompetence of the directors. They have 
an excellent conductor and an excellent band; nothing 
on earth prevents their joint will from being carried out, 
and if their programmes and performances fall far 
beneath a passable standard, they, and only they, must 
be held responsible. If this does not please Mr. 
Cummings and his colleagues, we are sorry for it—the 
more so as the only consolation we can offer is the 
reminder that were the Philharmonic Society as high as 
it is now low in artistic repute, the directors would claim 
the credit as eagerly as they now shirk the blame. The 
resentment of their champions is not our concern, but 
we believe that if art-matters were considered more 
tolerantly, and with reference to art instead of the 
personal feelings of unimportant gentlemen, art would 
fare none the worse. ; 

These moralizings are of general application ; but we 
shall not be sorry if Mr. Henschel’s admirers, in parti- 
cular, consider them well before breaking out into 
protest. The Everlasting Booby in his various mani- 
festations will always be treated by us with considerate 
good humour; but Mr. Henschel is far too clever to 
expect that we will let him off so lightly. He should 
have realized long before to-day what ails these Sym- 
phony Concerts of his that they are not a popular 
success. Lest by any chance the explanation has never 
occurred to him, here it is: neither the conducting, nor 
programmes, nor lack of the vocal element, help to 
generate the artistic atmosphere that alone allures the 
public. What a cheerful contrast was the concert of 
14 March (the last of the series), when Miss Esther 
Palliser and Mr. David Bispham sang, and Mr. Willy 
Burmester fiddled, to the bleak workaday air of all the 
concerts that preceded it. Mr. Burmester, though he 
rightly used his astounding virtuoso powers to awe the 

ublic and the press at the beginning of his English 
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career, was never grossly inartistic. In Paganinj’s 
concerto he took the audience out of the slough of des. 
pond in which they had been sunk by Mr. Henschel’s 
reading of the ‘* Flying Dutchman ” overture, and lifted 
them to an agreeable height of blissful expectancy by a 
succession of technical feats, each accomplished with 
more perfect clearness and ease than the last. Mr, 
Emanuel Moér’s new symphony (which we will discuss 
next week), played as so much pleasureless journey. 
work by Mr. Henschel and his men, chilled the atmo. 
sphere a little. Then came Miss Palliser and Mr, 
Bispham, smiling and self-assured of their ability to 
please, with a preposterous yet exquisitely lovely 
scene from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Die Makkabaer” ; and this 
they sang with a grace of phrasing, force of dramatic 
expression, and beauty of tone, that made it easy 
to forget the absurdity of Judah and Neomi singing 
Lutheran chorales, and speedily converted the glow 
of excitement lit by Mr. Burmester, and damped 
Messrs. Moodr and Henschel, into a higher artistic 
mood—the prevailing mood in St. James’s Hall when 
Richter is doing his glorious best, or in Queen’s Hall 
even when Mottl is only at his second best. Miss 
Palliser’s singing, especially, was imbued with a 
voluptuous charm, a warm rapture, that compelled the 
response of the audience, and more than compensated 
for her late shortcomings. After this, Mr. Burmester’s 
gymnastic display in variations by Paganini, touched up 
by himself, upon the ancient and overworked ‘‘Nel cor 
pil,” came as an artistic anticlimax. Still, his immense 
force held attention; and the interest in the concert 
was sustained to the end, first by his playing, and 
then by Mr. Henschel’s energetic performance of the 
Kaisermarsch. If the Symphony concerts were all as 
satisfying as this, they would speedily be crammed to 
the ceiling ; but the touch that rounds off the whole 
thing into completeness, in the present case, that duet, is 
precisely the touch that is generally absent. Sometimes 
a second-rate singer—Mrs. Henschel, for instance— 
appears ; but of the whole second-rate species, and of 
Mrs. Henschel especially, the Symphony Concert audience 
has heard sufficient. Wagner made a fine singer at every 
orchestral concert an imperative necessity. We must 
have his music, and without a singer his music often 
becomes a mere burlesque. Only a few Wagner pieces 
are at all effective in their mutilated state, and these 
have been heard until we are sated of them. By m 
engaging a singer, and putting on his programmes 
the less familiar scenes from the music-dramas, Mr. 
Henschel is actually dodging thousands of possible 
supporters who will take every opportunity of hearing 
these scenes in their concert shape until Sir Augustus 
Harris mounts ‘‘ Parsifal” and the whole “‘ Ring” at 
Covent Garden, or Mr. Schulz-Curtius runs off his 
Wagner Theatre on Richmond Hill. The programmes 
of the last season have been intolerably dull : hampered 
by them, the greatest orchestral virtuoso could scarcely 
make the concerts interesting ; and Mr. Henschel is not 
a great orchestral virtuoso. He is not personal like 
Mottl, nor like Richter a great interpreter, nor a sound 
straightforward player like Sir A. C. Mackenzie. A 
stranger conductor has never been seen. His beat is 
often a wild whirl of the stick, suggesting an ineffectual 
endeavour to stir an invisible bowl of porridge, and 
apparently intended to impress the audience rather than 
convey any meaning to the band. At the same time Mr. 
Henschel does not leave his men altogether alone: they 
would get along better if he did. After allowing them 
to find their unaided way through a maze of difficult 
passages, he will suddenly and for no discernible reason 
interfere when all is going well, and worry them until 
their exasperation comes out in the “‘ tight” tone of the 
strings and the awkward accents of the wood-wind, 
and a corresponding uneasiness is begotten in the listener. 
The trumpets and trombones are alone allowed to go 
their own way, and when they are making sad work 
of a Beethoven symphony or Wagner excerpt, Mr. 
Henschel’s evident enjoyment of the din proclaims the 
true descendant of the folk that were wont to blow the 
trumpet in the new moon. But in the stalls all this sort 
of thing is not so enjoyable. 

Here, then, are reasons sufficient to account for the 
small interest taken by the public in the Symphony Con- 
certs ; but there is yet one more. Mr. Henschel himself 
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has made it hard for the public to have any great faith 
in him as a conductor. Rightly or wrongly, the general 
belief is that Jack of all trades must be master of none. 
And Mr. Henschel, a singer without a fine voice, a 
composer without genius, a conductor without a per- 
sonality or even a beat, has insisted on conducting and 
composing and singing until in the end he has gained 
the unenviable repute of being nothing more than an 
odd-job man. Mr. Bispham is a better singer, Mr. 
Manns a better conductor, Dr. Stanford a better com- 
ser: in no province does Mr. Henschel shine as 
even a leading light. It is ludicrously vexatious to 
note how this splendidly gifted musician has through 
sheer wilfulness avoided the path that would easily have 
led him to honest fame. Despite the unpleasant quality 
of his voice, his rare artistic insight and knowledge of 
vocal effect would quickly enable him to become a great 
singer were he content to play one part. It is too late 
now to hope that he will ever be content with one part. 
But concerts like the London Symphony Concerts are 
pressingly wanted at the present day, and we trust that 
Mr. Henschel will at least try to play the part of con- 
ductor more efficiently. If he will throw overboard his 
silly affectations, which take in no one, and be content 
to fetch out what there is in him instead of seeking to 
appear what he is not; if he will give us more master- 
ieces and fewer pieces by mediocrities ; and, above all, 
if he will engage_the best vocalist available for every 
concert: why then, the public that now stay away will 
soon discover that by staying away they are losing 
something, and in the solid artistic and financial position 
of his concerts Mr. Henschel will secure a substantial 
reward for his pains. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE REPENTS. 


“A Man’s Love,” a Play in three acts, from the 
Dutch of J. C. de Vos; and ‘‘ Salvé,” a Dramatic 
Fragment in one act, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
The Independent Theatre (Opéra Comique), 15 
March, 1895. 


[HE Independent Theatre is becoming wretchedly 
respectable. Nobody now clamours for the prose- 
cution of Mr. Grein under Lord Campbell’s Act, or 
denounces myself and the other frequenters of the per- 
formances as neurotic, cretinous degenerates. This is 
not as it should be. In my barbarous youth, when one 
of the pleasures of theatre-going was the fierce struggle 
at the pit-door, I learnt a lesson which I have never 
forgotten: namely, that the secret of getting in was to 
wedge myself into the worst of the crush. When ribs 
and breastbone were on the verge of collapse, and the 
stout lady in front, after passionately calling on her 
escort to take her out of it if he considered himself a man, 
had resigned herself to death, my hopes of a place in the 
front row ran high. If the pressure slackened I knew I 
was being extruded into the side eddies where the feeble 
and half-hearted were throwing away their chance of a 
good seat for such paltry indulgences as freedom to 
breathe and a fully expanded skeleton. The progressive 
man goes through life on the same principle, instinctively 
making for the focus of struggle and resisting the ten- 
dency to edge him out into the place of ease. When 
the Independent Theatre was started, its supporters 
all made for it, I presume—certainly I did—because it 
was being heavily squeezed. There was one crowded 
moment when, after the first performance of ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
the atmosphere of London was black with vituperation, 
with threats, with clamourfor suppression and extinction, 
with everything that makes life worth living in modern 
society. I have myself stood before the Independent 
footlights in obedience to my vocation (literally) as 
dramatic author, drinking in the rapture of such a hoot- 
ing from the outraged conventional first-nighter as even 
Mr. Henry James might have envied. But now that 
glory has departed to the regular theatres. My poor 
little audacity of a heroine who lost her temper and shook 
her housemaid has been eclipsed by heroines who throw 
the Bible into the fire. Mr. Grein, no longer a revolu- 
tionist, is modestly bidding for the position left vacant 
by the death of German Reed, and will shortly be con- 
secrated by public opinion as the manager of the one 
theatre in London that is not a real wicked Pinerotic 
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theatre, and is, consequently, the only theatre in London 
that it is not wrong for good people to goto. His 
latest playbill is conclusive on this point. It begins 
with ‘‘A Man’s Love,” from the Dutch of J. C. de Vos, 
and ends with ‘‘ Salvé,” by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. The 
first would be contemptuously rejected by Mr. Hare as _ 
a snivelling, pietistic insult to the spirit of the age; and 
the second might without the least incongruity be played 
as a curtain-raiser before ‘‘Green Bushes” or ‘‘ The 
Wreck Ashore.” 

The defence to this grave disparagement will probably 
be that, in ‘‘ A Man’s Love,” the hero makes advances 
to his undeceased wife’s sister, and that Salvé ends 
unhappily. I cannot allow the excuse. Any man, on 
the stage or off it, may make love to his sister-in-law 
without rousing the faintest sense of unexpectedness in 
the spectator. And when, as in Mr. de Vos’s play, the 
young lady tells him he ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and leaves the house without making her sister miser- 
able by telling her why, the situation becomes positively 
triter than if he had not made love to her at all. There 
is only one Independent Theatre drama to be got out of 
such a theme ; and that is the drama of the discovery 
by the man that he has married the wrong sister, and 
that the most earnest desire on the part of all concerned 
to do their duty does not avail against that solid fact. 
Such a drama occurred in the life of one of the greatest 
English writers of the nineteenth century, one who was 
never accused by his worst enemies of being a loose 
liver. But Mr. de Vos has not written that drama, or 
even pretended to write it. As to the unhappy ending 
of ‘‘ Salvé,” unhappy endings are not a new development 
in the theatre, but a reversion to an older stage phase. 
I take it that the recently defunct happy ending, which 
is merely a means of sending the audience away in good 
humour, was brought in by the disappearance of the 
farce. Formerly you had ‘‘The Gamester” to begin 
with ; and then, when Beverley had expired yelling from 
the effects of swallowing some powerful mineral irritant, 
there was a screaming farce to finish with. When it 
suddenly occurred to the managers that for twenty-five 
years or so no experienced playgoer had ever begn 
known to wait for the farce, it was dropped ; and nothing 
was left in the bill except the play of the evening and a 
curtain-raiser to keep the gallery amused whilst waiting 
for the plutocracy to finish their dinners and get down 
to their reserved seats. Still the idea of sending away 
the audience in a cheerful temper survived, and led to 
the incorporation of that function of the farce into the 
end of the play. Hence the happy ending. But in 
course of time this produced the same effect as the 
farce. The people got up and made for the doors the 
moment they saw it coming ; and managers were re- 
duced to the abject expedient of publishing in the pro- 
gramme a request to the audience not to rise until the 
fall of the curtain. Wheneven this appeal ad misericor- 
diam failed, there was nothing for it but to abolish the 
happy ending, and venture on the wild innovation of 
ringing down the curtain the moment the play was really 
over. This brought back the old tragic ending of the 
farce days, which was of course immediately hailed, as 
the custom is whenever some particularly ghastly antl- 
quity is trotted out, as the newest feature of the new 
drama. 

So much then for the novelty of Mrs. Beringer’s idea 
of ending her little play by making the mother slay her 
long-lost cheeyild, and go mad then and there like Lucia 
de Lammermoor. Indeed, if Mrs. Theodore Wright 
had struck up ‘‘ Spargi d’amaro pianto,” with flute 
obbligato and variations, my old Italian operatic train- 
ing would have saved me from the least feeling of sur- 
prise, though the younger generation would certainly 
have thought us both mad. The variations would have 
been quite in keeping with the bags of gold poured out 
on the table, and with the spectacle of a mother taking 
up the breadknife and transfixing her healthy young 
son full in the public view. Is it possible that Mrs. 
Beringer has not yet realized that these mock butcheries 
belong to the babyhood of the drama? She may depend 
on it there is a solid reason for Hedda Gabler shooting 
herself behind the scenes instead of stabbing herself 
before them. In that, Ibsen shakes hands with the 
Greek dramatic poets just as clearly as Mrs. Beringer, 
with her gory breadknife, shakes hands with the most 
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infantile melodramatists of the Donizettian epoch. 
“*Salvé” is not at all a bad piece of work of its naive 
kind: indeed, except for a few unactable little bits 
here and there, it would merit high praise at the Pavilion 
or Marylebone theatres ; but what, in the name of all 
that’s Independent, has it to do with the aims of Mr. 
Grein’s society ? 

To find any sort of justification for the performance 
I must turn to the acting—for let me say that I should 
consider Mr. Grein quite in order in giving a per- 
formance of Robertson's ‘‘ Caste,” followed by ‘‘ Box 
and Cox,” if he could handle them so as to suggest 
fresh developments in stage art. Unfortunately, the 
management made an incomprehensible mistake in 
casting ‘‘A Man’s Love.” It had at its disposal Miss 
Winifred Fraser and Miss Mary Keegan; and the two 
women’s parts in the play were well suited to their 
strongly contrasted personalities. Accordingly, it put 
Miss Keegan into the part which suited Miss Fraser, 
and Miss Fraser into the part which suited Miss Keegan. 
The two ladies did what they could under the circum- 
stances; but their predicament was hopeless from 
the outset. The resultant awkwardness made the 
worst of the very clumsy devices by which the action 
of the play is maintained—impossible soliloquies, inci- 
dents off the stage described by people on it as they 
stare at them through the wings, and the like: all, by 
the way, reasons why the Independent Theatre should 
not have produced the work unless these crudities were 
atoned for by boldness or novelty in some other direction. 

The two ladies being practically out of the question, 
the burden of the play fell upon Mr. Herbert Flemming, 
whose work presented a striking contrast to the sort of 
thing we are accustomed to from our popular ‘‘ leading 
men.” We all know the faultlessly dressed, funereally 
wooden, carefully phrased walking negation who is so 
careful not to do anything that could help or hinder 
our imaginations in mending him into a hero. His 
great secret is to keep quiet, look serious, and, above 
all, not act. To this day you see Mr. Lewis Waller 
and Mr. George Alexander struggling, even in the 
freedom of management, with the habits of the days 
when they were expected to supply this particular style 
of article, and to live under the unwritten law: ‘‘Bea 
nonentity, or you will get cast for villains,” a fate which 
has actually overtaken Mr. Waring because his efforts 
to suppress himself stopped short of absolute inanity. 
Only for certain attractive individual peculiarities which 
have enabled Mr. Forbes Robertson to place himself 
above this law occasionally as a personal privilege, our 
stage heroes would be as little distinguishable from one 
another as bricks in a wall. Under these circumstances, 
I was quite staggered to find Mr. Flemming, though 
neither a comic actor nor a ‘‘ character actor,” acting— 
positively acting—in a sentimental leading part. He 
was all initiative, life, expression, with the unhesitating 
certainty of execution which stamps an actor as perfectly 
safe for every effect within his range. This amounted 
to a combination of the proficiency and positive power 
(as distinguished from negative discretion) of the old 
stock actor, with the spontaneity, sensitiveness, and 
touch with the cultivated non-professional world which 
the latest developments of the drama demand. Mr. 
Flemming first made his mark here by his perform- 
ances in certain Ibsen parts, and by his playing of the 
hero in Voss’s ‘‘Alexandra,” Stuttgart’s pet tragedy. 
Yet when he appeared recently in such an absurd melo- 
drama as ‘‘Robbery Under Arms,” he was as equal to 
the occasion as the veteran Mr. Clarance Holt; and 
his return without effort to the new style in “A 
Man’s Love” is interesting as a sign that the new drama 
is at last beginning to bring in its harvest of technically 
efficient actors, instead of being, as it was at first, 
thrown into hands which were, with one or two brilliant 
exceptions, comparatively unskilled. The occasion was 
not a favourable one for Mr. Flemming—dquite the con- 
trary. He was not on his mettle ; he was in the unmis- 
takable attitude of an experienced actor towards a play 
which he knows to be beyond saving; the extent to 
which he fell back on his mere stage habits showed that 
he had refused to waste much time in useless study of a 
dramatically worthless character, and was simply using 
his professional skill to get through his part without 
damage to his reputation ; and he was sometimes taken 
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out of the character by his very free recourse to that 
frankly feminine style of play which is up to a certain 
point the secret, and beyond it the mere stage trick, of 
modern acting, and which is enormously effective in q 
man who, like Mr. Flemming, is virile enough to be 
feminine without risk of effeminacy. None the less this 
half-studied performance in a third-rate play at a de. 
pressing matinée (I was not present at the first perform. 
ance) was striking enough to demand, at the present 
moment, all the attention I have given to it. 

Mrs. Theodore Wright, as the mother in ‘ Salvé,” 
had no difficulty in touching and harrowing the audience 
to the necessary degree. Her acting, also, has the 
imaginative quality which the reviving drama requires, 
She made a mistake or two over Mrs. Beringer’s unact- 
able bits, trying to worry some acting into them instead 
of letting them quietly slip by ; but that was a fault on 
the right side ; and one felt sorry for her sake when the 
breadknife reduced the little play to absurdity, and 
half spoiled the admirable effect of her playing in the 
scenes just before and after her journey of intercession, 
Happily, the audience did not mind the breadknife at 
all, and made her an ovation. 

I must somewhat tardily acknowledge an invitation to 
witness a performance at the Royalty Theatre by a Miss 
Hope Booth, a young lady who cannot sing, act, dance, 
or speak, but whose appearance suggests that she 
might profitably spend three or four years in learning 
these arts, which are useful on the stage. I watched 
her performance critically for ten minutes, and then 
went on to the Comedy Theatre, where I found Mr. 
Grundy’s ‘‘Sowing the Wind” resuming its career. 
Miss Millard freshened the piece wonderfully: she did 
not, like Miss Emery, rise from a somewhat stolid 
average level to a forcible climax at one or two fixed 
points ; but she was finer, swifter and more responsive 
in feeling and utterance, and very like the ideal zngénue 
of the period indicated. Miss Millard is clearly a young 
lady with a future—a Mary Anderson without that lady’s 
solitary fault of being no actress. Mr. Brandon Thomas 
repeated his old success by playing with genuine feeling 
as the father, and was forgiven accordingly for his 
Grundeian lecture on the sex question, ‘‘ Sex against 
sex, &c.”—the greatest nonsense possible. Mr. Grundy 
can no more be cured of his tendency to hold forth in 
this fashion than of his habit of writing a play round a 
‘*situation,” instead of developing a situation into a play; 
but in ‘‘ Sowing the Wind,” the human interest of the old 
gentleman’s heart and the young lady’s good character, 
which is not the usual stage shoddy but a very real and 
worthy ladylikeness, keeps the piece alive. As to the rest 
of the acting, Miss Phillips plays excellently and refrains 
from caricature, in which all the rest indulge remorse- 
lessly. The only member of the original cast who showed 
signs of staleness was Mr. Sidney Brough, who was 
possibly not in the vein on that particular evening. 

G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


“T See has been a slightly increased demand for 
money during the week, but there is little prospect 
of any material alteration, and the present high prices 
of the best securities seem likely to be maintained. The 
rise in the foreign exchanges is principally to be 
attributed to heavy purchases of wool in the London 
market, and not to payments on account of the specula- 
tion in mining shares, as some authorities have sug- 
gested. The reduction last week of the minimum rate 
of discount at the Bank of France is simply due to the fact 
that that institution prefers doing some business to doing 
nothing—the course elected by the Bank of England. 


There has been a distinctly better tone on the Stock 
markets, chiefly in connection with a marked rally in 
American Railway Securities; and nearly all foreign 
issues are at better prices. The traffic returns of the 
home lines, however, continue to be for the most part 
disappointing, and there has been a distinct fall in North- 
Eastern, Great Eastern, and South-Eastern stock. The 
consent of the Scotch steel-workers to accept a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent in their wages removed the fear of a 
strike, and may have had something to do with a slight 
advance on Tuesday in the prices of the Scotch lines. 
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The Caledonian Railway has been in some favour ; but 
the only other rise worth notice has been in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire stock. The ordinary stock of the Cana- 
dian lines remains in bad odour; and the fact that for 
the first eleven weeks of the current year the Grand 
Trunk revenue has declined £63,075, and that of the 
Canadian Pacific $474,000, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year,is not calculated to reassure 
investors. The speculation in South African Gold Mines, 
after a brief pause at the beginning of the week for the 
realization of profits, has been resumed with renewed 

r. Among the favourites have been the Croesus 
and Croesus Deep, the Buffelsdoorn, ‘‘ Chartereds,” 
Goldfields of Mashonaland, and Meyer Mines. 


The declaration of a dividend of 1 per cent for the 
current year, and the promise of 2 per cent for the next 
two years, on Central Pacific stock seems to have come 
asa surprise, and the ‘‘bears” of the morning had to 
turn ‘‘bulls” before night. The incident was not with- 
out its amusing side. The early part of Sir Rivers 
Wilson’s speech was rather discouraging, and heavy 
sales were effected in consequence by too hasty specu- 
fators. We have not heard whether these gentlemen 
intend to threaten Sir Rivers Wilson with an action 
for not declaring the dividend at once! 


The prices of the London Waterworks Companies’ 
Stocks have fallen heavily during the week. Probably 
the question raised by Mr. Shaw Lefevre touching the 
liabilities of the Companies in case of frost has caused 
some shareholders an unwelcome qualm. 


The remarkable rise which has taken place during the 
past ten days in the price of silver received a check on 
Thursday, but there is still a net gain of about 1d. an 
ounce on the week. This has, of course, had a favour- 
able effect on the prices of Mexican and Chinese Stocks. 


The very instructive report of Mr. Reed, Commissioner 
of Foreign Mortgage Corporations in Massachusetts, for 
the year 1894, gives rise to the reflection that some such 
officer in this country would be a distinct acquisition to 
respectable people. He says that three-fourths of the 
American Land-mortgage Companies have actually failed 
or are in process of settlement and liquidation, and that 
the root of the evil has lain in speculation in concerns 
quite foreign to mortgage business. Precisely so ; the 
cause of most failures is that people will not mind their 
own business. All the great bank failures have been due 
to embarking in finance business while masquerading 
as bankers. Mr. Reed, it appears, had fortunately the 
power to stop these Companies from continuing their 
depredations, and thus saved many investors from ruin. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
An IDLE THREAT. 


On Monday last a letter was received at the office of 
the Saturday Review, addressed to the ‘‘ Registered 
Proprietor,” in which a Mr. Hick, solicitor to Mr. T. H. 
North, desired to be furnished with the names of our 
solicitors, in order that he might at once issue a writ for 
malicious libel, stated to be contained in an article which 
appeared on page 350 of our last issue. He wished, 
further, to know whether the proprietor accepted the 
full responsibility for the statements complained of. 
On the following day we replied, giving the names of 
our solicitors, and stating that we accepted the entire 
responsibility for all statements made in the Saturday 

eview. We added that, in case any misstatement, 
whether of fact or inference, occurred in the paper, we 
Were always prepared to rectify it as soon as the error 
was shown to us. In the meanwhile, Mr. Hick had 
written another letter, in which he explained that his 
client was ‘‘ anxious to protect himself from any further 
attacks.” Exactly so ; we had already appreciated Mr. 
T. H. North’s anxiety. 

The statements to which he, or Mr. Hick on his 
behalf, takes exception, were contained in a notice 
of the ‘‘ Murchison United Gold Mines, Limited.” As 
our correspondent has not thought fit to explain in 
what respect his client considers himself libelled, and 
48 we confess ourselves unable to detect any libellous 
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assertion in the article in question, we proceed to justify 
our statements in that article so far as they concern Mr. 
North. They were as follows : 

1. That Mr. T. H. North was of “ Farthing-Post- 
Card renown.” 

2. That he was one of the “third parties” covered 
by the ‘‘ waiver” clause of the prospectus of the Mur- 
chison United Gold Mines, Limited. 

3. That a Mr. Harris James, in concert with Mr. T. H. 
North, was conspicuously connected with the ‘‘ Uranium” 
mines of disastrous memory. 

As regards the first point, it is only necessary to refer 
to the prospectus of the “ Farthing Letter Card Com- 
pany ”—commonly called the Farthing Post Card Com- 
pany—to find that Mr. T. H. North was one of the three 
directors of that concern, which was ostensibly estab- 
lished for the purpose of supplying the public with “a 
halfpenny stamped post card for a farthing,” and which 
earned its unenviable ‘‘ renown” by promising ‘‘ 15 per 
cent dividends,” by actually paying an ‘‘interim” divi- 
dend of 8 per cent for the first half-year of its existence, 
and by going into liquidation without fulfilling the 
balance of its promise even for a single year. 

As regards the second point, it is stated in the pro- 
spectus of the Murchison United Gold Mines that 
‘‘agreements have been entered into with third parties 
as to the promotion of the Company and the subscrip- 
tion of its capital,” and that “applicants for shares will 
be deemed to have notice of the contents of these, and 
to have waived their right, if any, to particulars thereof.” 
Now at the time the prospectus was issued, certain 
agreements were in existence in connection with the 
promotion of the Company, and Mr. North will hardly 
deny that he was a party to one of them. As we find no 
mention of this, or of Mr. North’s name, in any part of 
the prospectus,. we consider ourselves justified in con- 
cluding that the agreement to which we refer is among 
those covered by the waiver clause we have quoted. 

As to the third point, it is simply the fact that Mr. 
Harris James, in concert with Mr. T. H. North, was 
‘* conspicuously connected ” with the ‘‘ Uranium Mines” ; 
that the company of that name went into liquidation ; 
and that its deluded shareholders had not even the 
small satisfaction of receiving the ‘‘ interim” dividend 
sometimes dispensed by Mr. T. H. North’s Companies. 

Apparently Mr. North is not content with the mildest 
of mild criticisms. For our part we share with him at 
least one regret. It is that our duty to the public compels 
us to mention him at all. Personalities of this sort are 
eminently distasteful to us ; but when we referred to Mr. 
North’sconnection with such Companiesas the ‘‘ Uranium 
Mines” and ‘‘ The Farthing Post Card,” he must re- 
member that these were but two examples out of many. 
Hadit been necessary, we could have summoned from the 
vasty deep even grimmer ghosts, such as those of the 
‘‘ Hartlepools Steam Tramways Company, Limited,” 
the “‘Penmon Quarries, Limited,” the ‘‘ Concessions 
Trust, Limited,” and the ‘‘ Scotch Whisky Distillers, 
Limited.” And even then the list would not have been 
exhausted; but we imagine that our readers have 
already had enough of Mr. North and his record in con- 
nection with public Companies. 


THE MATABELELAND ADVENTURERS. 


In accordance with our promise of last week, we pro- 
ceed to give certain particulars respecting the existence 
of this syndicate. The syndicate was registered in May 
1894, and the first ordinary meeting was held on the 
13th of the following July. The Act of Parliament pro- 
vides that within fourteen days after the first ordinary 
meeting of a Company, a list of all persons who, at that 
date, are members of the Company, together with their 
names and addresses and particulars of the number of 
shares held by each and all of them, shall be forwarded 
to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies at Somerset 
House. The penalty in case of failure to comply with 
the Act is £5 for each day of default. We confess that 
we have been unable to discover by what misfortune it 
came to pass that the ‘‘ Matabeleland Adventurers” 
were unable to file the required particulars until Monday, 
the 11th of this month—two days after the publication 
of the article to which they object. This is a matter 
which we prefer to leave to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for investigation. We are only concerned to 
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point out that on the oth instant, when our article was 
published, there was nothing on official record to indicate 
that the syndicate possessed any actual capital, and that 
we were therefore fully justified in stating that it came 
into existence ‘‘ with a purely paper capital.” 

As to the disclaimer of connection with the Rand 
Southern Gold Mining Company, the result of our fur- 
ther inquiries is sufficiently amusing. We find from the 
certified list of Matabeleland shareholders, which we 
have eventually succeeded in extracting from Mr. 
Newcome, the Secretary, ‘‘errors and omissions ex- 
cepted,” that not only did the ‘‘ Matabeleland Adven- 
turers, Limited,” take up 720 shares in the new Company 
which, as Mr. Newcome assures us, they did not pro- 
mote, but quite a surprising number of individual 
‘* Adventurers” were, by some strange chance, to be 
found among the subscribers ; so much so, that some- 
thing like one-half of the capital of the Rand Southern 
Gold Mining Company has fallen into the hands of one 
‘** Matabeleland adventurer” or another. 

Not only did the ‘‘ Rhodesian Mining and Finance 
Company ” . acknowledged child of the Matabeleland 
Adventurers) subscribe for 1800 shares, while Messrs. 
Haggard, Hale & Pixley took an equal amount, but 
Mr. William Graham, Matabeleland Adventurer, and 
Solicitor to the Rand Southern Gold Mining Company 
withal, made himself responsible for 1440 shares ; and, 
passing over Mr. Campbell-Johnston, and other ‘‘ Ad- 
venturers” known to fame, one’seye alights with a certain 
sense of pity on the name of Mr. George Grant, gentle- 
man, who, crippled as we fear he may have been by his 
subscription for 1042 ordinary shares and 325 deferred 
shares in the ‘‘ Matabeleland Adventurers,” yet stands by 
his friends to the extent of 319 shares in the new venture. 

Those of our readers who desire further information 
respecting the Matabeleland Adventurers may obtain a 
list of them from the Register at Somerset House. But 
to such as have weak nerves we scarcely recommend too 
close an investigation of every Adventurer’s antecedents. 


THE CONSOLIDATED Murcuison Mines, LiMiTED. 


Under the title of the Consolidated Murchison Gold 
Mines, Limited, a Company has been formed to acquire 
and work a group of gold mines situated on the Mur- 
chison Goldfield in Western Australia. The property to 
be acquired comprises six mines, the whole covering an 
area of about ninety-one acres. The authorized capital 
is £250,000 in £1 shares. 


NITRATE Propucers’ STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed with the principal 
object of acquiring steam and other vessels with which 
it is proposed to trade with Chili, and to carry nitrate of 
soda from there to various parts of the world. The capital 
of the Company is £100,000, in shares of £5 each. The 
Company appears under good auspices, and we are glad 
to note the absence of the obnoxious ‘‘ waiver” clause. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EARLDOM OF CROMARTIE. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
11 March, 1895. 


(QIR,—When reviewing the 1894 edition of ‘*‘ Debrett” 
in your issue of 13 January, 1894, the reviewer 
designated as ‘‘a tangle of puzzle-headedness” my 
statement in the preface that the Earldom of Cromartie, 
although generally supposed to have become extinct, 
had in reality fallen into abeyance between the late Earl’s 
two daughters, and he went on to prove to his own 
satisfaction that the title had become extinct, and under no 
concetvable circumstances could have fallen into abeyance. 
On 17 January I wrote taking exception to his re- 
marks, and reciting for his benefit the peculiar limita- 
tions in the patent under which this modern Earldom 
had fallen into abeyance, and stood alone a solitary 
instance of the kind—neither having become extinct, like 
an ordinary United Kingdom Peerage, nor passed direct 
to the eldest daughter, as in the case of Scotch titles. 
To this the reviewer replied that the limitations of the 
patent were unknown to him, but that they strongly con- 
firmed what he had said, that the title was an ordinary 
Earldom of the United Kingdom, with special remainder 
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to the late Earl and his sons, to his younger brothers 
(if any), and finally to his sister Florence ; that there was 
no mention of his daughters, and, consequently, there 
were no co-heiresses (as for the purposes of the patent, 
the daughters did not exist); and that the daughters of 
the first Countess of Cromartie having died without 
issue, the title was absolutely extinct ; further, that the 
daughters of the last Earl were not in the succession, 
being barred by the terms of the patent. To which | 
responded, again recounting the provisions of the patent, 
and pointing out that the reviewer had entirely ignored 
the particular clause bearing on the question of abey. 
ance, and maintaining the accuracy of my statement that 
abeyance was within the terms of the patent, and that 
the dignity could not possibly have become extinct. Op 
this correspondence your second article of 3 February, 
1894—‘‘ Heraldic Anomalies ”—was based. 

I now beg to draw your attention to the London 
Gasette of the 5th inst., on the front page of which you 
will see that the Cromartie Earldom has just been called 
out of abeyance in favour of the elder of the two daughters 
of the last Earl, and the honours confirmed to her and 
to the heirs of her body—a clear proof of the correctness 
of my contention. 

Trusting that you will be able to give this fact as much 
prominence as your original articles, I have the honour 
to be, yours faithfully, Ty" Eprror or ‘‘ DeBRetr.” 
‘*Debrett's Illustrated Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 

and House of Commons Office.” 
LONCON ; 160A FLEET STREET. 


REVIEWS. 
IN SAMOA. 


‘‘In Stevenson’s Samoa.” By Marie Fraser. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1895. 


WE have nothing to find fault with in Miss Fraser's 

pretty little book except its name. Why “In 
Stevenson’s Samoa "? we fancy a reader asking. Plainly 
because the name of Stevenson is one to conjure by, 
and doubtless it will help Miss Fraser to a great many 
readers who would otherwise never touch her volume. 
But will she proceed to give us ‘‘ In Loti’s Tahiti” and 
‘*In Kipling’s Vermont”? It is a little unwarrantable 
and a little tiresome to drag a distinguished man in the 
wake of a young lady’s pony-carriage in this way. At the 
same time, it is only fair to admit that, although Miss 
Fraser has not much to tell about Stevenson, her attitude 
towards him is loyal, and her book is entirely lacking in 
those attempts at satire or ill-placed humour which 
make efforts of this kind so often offensive. We should 
forgive her much, if it were only that she had the wit to 
perceive that in Stevenson’s ‘‘ busy life he was con- 
tinually considering others, and how to make them 
happy,” and to note down so excellent a sketch of the 
great writer’s appearance towards the close of his life 
as the following paragraph contains : 

‘“‘A most picturesque figure, riding a slim, dun- 
coloured horse, came in sight. The horseman was clad 
in a brown velvet coat, light corduroy breeches, long 
boots, and a white cap. He was tall and slight, with 
dark-brown hair, worn not very short; long, nervous 
fingers, and brilliant black eyes. On catching sight of 
the strangers he flung himself off his horse, and strode 


‘impulsively towards us ; a moment later and we were 


being shaken by the hands and welcomed right heartily 
to Samoa by Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

The writer and her friends are apparently English- 
women, but they arrived in Samoa directly from Sydney. 
Almost immediately on landing at Apia, they determined 
not to linger on ‘‘the beach,” but to find a little home 
for themselves up in the mountains. They were re 
warded. As soon as they left the beach, with its white 
traders, its stores, its semi-Europeanized ways, they 
rose into a purer atmosphere. Every native they met 
smiled upon them, and said ‘‘Talofa” (My love to you!). 
They found the scenery of the hills picturesque, luxuriant, 
and yet enchantingly fresh, the blue Pacific sparkling 
below them, every here and there seen at a turn of the 
road between groups of feathery palm-trees. The next 
day they were successful in renting a little wooden house 
on the slope of the hills, surrounded by fruit-trees and 
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with a background of primeval mountain-forest. They 
were accepted by the Samoans with the ‘easy good- 
nature of that population, and when native names had 
been found for the ‘‘new great ladies,” all went merrily. 
Miss Fraser was called ‘‘ Matalanumoana,” a mellifluous 
equivalent for ‘‘ The fair young stranger with blue eyes 
from over the seas.”” She was fortunate in a name so 
complimentary ; the satiric Samoan has been known 
smilingly to christen an unpopular arrival, ‘‘ Old white 
ig’s face,” which is far less agreeable, and equally 
likely to stick. 

After some preliminary difficulties in the way of 
service, a house-boy of the name of Tuvale was found 
to wait on the ladies. His emotional vagaries are dwelt 
upon with humour. Coarser work than the cooking 
and the airy valetting of Tuvale devolved on two 
Solomon Islanders—Monkey and her husband Billy. 
One morning Monkey appeared smiling from ear to ear, 
with a very small baby tucked under her arm. She and 
Billy were, however, out of all patience at first with this 
their offspring. It was singularly fair, and Monkey, in 
great disgust, exclaimed, ‘‘Him no good; him like 
white man. Ugh!” Matalanumoana was seriously 
alarmed lest its parents should throw the baby away, a 

tice not uncommon among Solomon Islanders if 
their children do not entirely please them. In a few 
days, however, Billy and Monkey were completely 
reassured by the bahy’s darkening, and they hurried to 
explain, ‘‘Oh! him quite good !—him got black !” 

In Samoa the practice of bathing is, of course, uni- 
versal, and every one of the islanders is a. proficient in 
swimming. One of the great reasons why common- 
sense dictates that the natives should be discouraged 
from wearing civilized clothing is that they cannot be 
persuaded to change. When they see the water, in 
they dive, with whatever garments happen to be on 
their limbs, and when they come out they leave their 
clothes to dry on their bodies. This leads to an immense 
amount of pulmonary disease. Stevenson was very 
much interested in this question; he would allow none 
of his own household to wear European clothes, and he 
was constant in urging upon the missionaries to abandon 
the idea of robing their converts. Miss Fraser’s bathing 
stories are excellent, and here is one of them : 

“One girl, with many native interjections, told how 
aGerman woman, wife of an official in the island, had 
seen them swimming in the river. It appeared so plea- 
sant that she asked if they thought she could do like- 
wise. They answered, ‘Why, yes,’ and invited her to 
jointhem. ‘So,’ went on our friend, ‘I come out and 
give her my dress, and she jump off tree into deep water. 
We say, ‘‘ Vely good.” But she not come up! So by- 
and-by we look, and then she lie at bottom of river! 
German woman, fool! Me sign to her, and wave my 
hand, and say ‘‘ Come up!” Oh, she not move; so we 
dive and bring her up. Oh, she gute dead! We turn 
her and beat her—she come alive again! Oh, German 
woman no good !’” : 

The principal service which this slight but agreeable 
volume will do will be to familiarize the British public 
with the scenes and the general mode of life, that is to 
say, with what might otherwise be unfamiliar and 
therefore obscure in Samoa. All the civilized world is 
eagerly awaiting that biography of Stevenson which 
promises, if it be wisely and well conducted, to be one 
of the most interesting of modern books. On Mr. 
Sidney Colvin has fallen the duty of preparing this 
tecord of a singularly beautiful life, and we strenuously 
hope that no volunteer biographer will step in and 
interfere with the full effect of the authorized record. 
We say this, because we have noticed one and another 
sign of a tendency to exploit the great dead novelist. 
Our fear was, when we took up Miss Fraser’s book, 
that she was one of those who step in, uninvited, to 
advertise themselves and destroy the effect of the legiti- 
mate biographer. We are glad to find ourselves mis- 
taken, and to acknowledge that her agreeable experiences 
trespass nowhere upon taste or good manners. But we 


appeal to those who have any influence in the matter, to 
check any attempt toforestall the endeavour of Mr. Colvin, 
aided by the surviving members of Stevenson’s family, 
to produce a life of that writer which shall be as ex- 
haustive and as full of fresh interest as was Lockhart’s 
“ Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 
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** GALLIA.” 
**Gallia.” By Ménie Muriel Dowie. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1895. 


E have travelled far in the last decade from the old 
conventions of English society, and in no direction 
further than that in which aspiring woman has given a 
lead to plodding man. The woman soul, we are assured 
by Goethe, in social as in scientific progress a pioneer, 
beckons us upward and on. Perhaps the preliminary 
wing-beats must necessarily be perilously close to the 
earth ; perhaps after the trial flights the fecund atmo- 
sphere of the farmyard may be exchanged for the pure 
regions of the upper air. At present, however, freedom 
of action and freedom of speech in every direction, and 
not unnaturally most of all in those directions formerly 
barred by convention, is the claim of women in England, 
and this freedom claimed by woman has already had its 
influence not in circumscribing but in broadening in the 
same directions the freedom of man. What male 
novelist, for instance, would have ventured on the bold 
treatment of the sexual problem, that unveiling and 
exposure of the deformed image of Priapus in the inner- 
most recesses of the Temple of Marriage, which has had 
such startling success in ‘‘The Heavenly Twins,” or in 
the cruder and coarser pages of ‘‘ Keynotes,” ‘‘ A Super- 
fluous Woman,” ‘‘A Yellow Aster,” ‘‘A Sunless Life” ? 
Woman with her own hands has pulled down the cur- 
tain which a conspiracy of silence had kept in its place, 
and whether for good or evil the dark places and the 
oubliettes of the House of Life are open to every eye. 

Thanks to the courage and dash of the lady novelists 
who have led the vanguard, the citadel of convention is 
taken, and the most proper male novelist may now call 
a spade a spade without expecting prompt vengeance 
at the hands of Messrs. Mudie and Smith. Mr. Grant 
Allen, perceiving at last that the door was open, has 
had the temerity to force his way in, inebriated with the 
excess of his own naughtiness, bottled up for this exhi- 
bition, as he tells us, for upwards of seven years. But 
his pride in his achievement is premature; a lady has 
promptly stept in where even a Grant Allen has not dared 
to tread, and Gallia, the girl who didn’t, can look down 
from a giddy height of audacity on Herminia, the woman 
who did. 

Jesting apart, there is no denying that Miss Ménie 
Muriel Dowie (she prefers this title to that of Mrs. 
Norman) has gone further in sheer audacity of treatment 
of the sexual relations and sexual feelings of men and 
women than any woman before. ‘‘Gallia” is remarkable 
for extraordinary plainness of speech on subjects which 
it has been customary to touch lightly or to avoid, and 
the anatomy of emotion shows a coolness and daring, 
and the analysis of character an uncompromising 
thoroughness, for which the ordinary male reader finds 
himself unprepared. In short, Miss Dowie, or, shall we 
say, Gallia, would be a pioneer even in a society recruited 
solely from the club in Bruton Street. 

It is some years since Miss Dowie made her début in 
literature with a paper in the Fortnightly which was the 
embryo of the fascinating and adventurous ‘‘Girl in the 
Carpathians.” The freshness in this paper of the view 
of men and things, the felicity of the style, at once 
revealed a writer. Miss Dowie’s work since then has 
not satisfied the perhaps excessive expectations of her 
first critics ; but she has been biding her time, accumu- 
lating material, and developing a criticism of life, to be 
found, none too clearly, in the present volume, which, 
though not exactly a first venture in fiction, may fairly 
be described as its author's first serious appearance as a 
novelist. Gallia is the feminine form, we suppose, of 
Gallio, she being, like that steadfast deputy of Achaia, 
one who neither cared for nor was influenced by public 
opinion or any such things. The heroine, thus strangely 
named, is a girl of modern type, weighted with knowledge 
of all kinds, and hampered by a habit of applying the 
single test of hard logic to everything suited or unsuited 
to such a test. Her father, Lord Hamesthwaite, is a 
red-tape overlord of the Colonial Office ; her mother is 
an amiable nonentity. Gallia has had every advantage 
of education, finishing up at Oxford. She is a pro- 
digious reader, and has been allowed to grow up 
thoroughly independent. She has imbibed social ethics 
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of an advanced school, and is heroically free from hesi- 
tation in applying her theories to the ordering of her 
own life. Her beauty is only less remarkable than her 
extraordinary intellect. Her conversation must have 
been simply appalling in the conventional atmosphere 
of an English drawing-room, when she really let herself 
go and spoke her mind. Femininity, we are informed, 
reached her late, was resented fiercely, and fought and 


subdued promptly. 


To such a girl the coming of love, when it does 
come, is very different from its coming to the normal 
ng woman. The man who fans into being the 
latent fire in Gallia’s heart is a complex type not un- 
known in an artificial modern world. A reactionary in 
his views, Essex, an Oxford fellow and literary man 
about town, is a product of the spirit of the time, a 
decadent. He sees the girl is inclined to fall in love 
with him and plays with her, touching the skirts of love 
but abstaining at the very moment she expects him to 
advance and when she has already in spirit given 
herself to him unasked. The feelings of the girl as she 
unconsciously falls in love and afterwards gnaws her 
heart as she realizes that she has been played with and 
tossed aside, are analyzed with extraordinary keenness 
and penetration into the secrets of the female heart. 

When Essex again pays a visit, Gallia, with character- 
istic courage (who indeed will accuse woman of timidity 
after reading this book ?), declares her love to him. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, her declaration of love 
has perfect propriety and dignity because perfect sin- 
cerity. The painful and humiliating part in this abnor- 
mal interview is the attitude of the man. ‘ Don’t you 
think the world is a little too raw for your advanced 
treatment of it?” is his summing up ; for the fine sincerity 
of the girl fails to pierce the armour of priggishness and 
affectation into which the man of the world has crushed 
his soul. A professed cynic, though better at heart than 
he appears on the surface, the cultivation of the habitual 
sneer has been carried so far that ‘‘ I swear,” he says to 
himself at a later crisis, ‘‘I’m so accustomed to acting 
as if I’ve no feelings that I begin to think I haven’t any. 

Gallia’s views advance, and with her mother’s death 
the last barrier to unrestrained freedom of speech is 
removed. Her love-passages with Essex in the cloisters 
at Westminster are as extraordinary as anything in this 
extraordinary book. To Essex she expresses her regret 
at having to marry in order to become a mother, a con- 
summation one would think devoutly not to be wished 
in the interests of the children. When Essex delicately 
suggests that there is more in marriage than mother- 
hood, she replies that she accepts marriage with a man 
she does not love as the price she must pay for the 
motherhood she desires, but goes on in a way that should 
please Mr. Grant Allen: ‘‘If I were living fifty years 
hence, I probably should not have to marry at all.” 

Yet more appallingly original are the theories Gallia 
airs for the benefit of her girl friends, Miss Essex and 
Miss Janion. On her pet theory of getting unhealthy 
fathers and mothers her friends are unusually critical. 
‘*Now, I wonder,” pertinently asks one of them, ‘‘if 
one was married, whether one would like another 
woman supplying the baby element in the family?” 
**It sounds like treating the world as a sort of farm, 
and men and women merely as animals,” says Margaret 
Essex in distress. ‘‘Precisely my idea,” proceeds the 
indomitable Gallia. 

After this one is half prepared for the astounding 
description of Mark Grudon’s proposal and Gallia’s 
acceptance of him, with her frank explanation of her 
feelings. ‘Frankly I am not allured by the proposal 
of being anybody’s wife; but I want to marry, and I 
want you to be my husband, or, rather, the father of my 
child,” and, to prevent any possible illusion, she adds 
later on, ‘‘It would disappoint me very greatly in myself 
if I came to love you.” Nevertheless, when Mark takes 
her in his arms and delivers a crushing embrace, she is 
duly impressed through her physical nature—‘‘ if only 
— had had the grit to go as far, to laugh and go 
as far.” 

Now there are two standpoints from which we may 
look at Miss Dowie’s novel : the standpoint of art, and 
the standpoint of natural morality. From the standpoint 
of art, “Gallia” is a remarkable book, though certainly 
not an unqualified success. Ability it has in abundance, 
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and painstaking thoroughness in the endeavour tg 
realize the characters, which is not too common. Byt 
there are two ways of drawing character. There is the 
strong way of letting the characters reveal themselves 
by their deeds and words—draw themselves, in short. 
This is only possible where the characters live, are 
breathing flesh and blood. This, the more excellent 
way, Miss Dowie attempts with characteristic courage, 
and at any rate one may safely say her characters are 
not mere clichés ; but she too frequently allows herself 
to fall back on the easier but less excellent way, which 
consists in telling the reader all about her characters, in 
giving elaborate explanations of their feelings, which 
would be superfluous if they were able in deeds and 
words to speak for themselves. 

From the standpoint of natural morality, “Gallia” is 
still less to be commended. ‘‘In Gallia’s mind, as in 
the minds of many other thoughtful people, love and 
marriage were regarded as justly separate.” This, if 
anything, is the gospel according to Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. The laws of nature teach the exact opposite 
doctrine. To divorce the passion from its physical 
manifestation is obviously to rebel against natural law, 
To be thus unnatural is to be immoral, judging even on 
the broadest lines. Miss Dowie’s, or Gallia’s, way of 
regarding love and marriage would, if adopted, take 
away one of the distinguishing characteristics of man, 
and degrade him to the level of the mere animals, which 
are moved to reproduction not by affection but by the 
physical pressure to satisfy a bodily want practically of 
the same nature as hunger or thirst. There is a lofty 
and human way as well as a low and animal way of 
regarding the sexual relations of men and women, and 
we would recommend to Gallia and Gallia’s creator a 
careful study of Coleridge on the subject of love and 
the spiritual aspect of its expression in terms of sense. 

Miss Dowie assures us there are many Gallias in 
society to-day. We hope and believe not ; though ina 
certain section of London life Miss Dowie’s Gallia is 
no doubt no more a vara avis than Mr. Benson’s Dodo. 

Again, we would like to point out that ‘‘ Gallia” is 
not a fair representative of the advanced woman. 
Plainness of speech and pluck may be common to both; 
but there the resemblance ends. The advanced women 
of the best type hold, if we mistake not, that love is neces- 
sary to justify and sanctify marriage at least as much as 
marriage is necessary to sanctify love. And they would 
regard such a union as Gallia deliberately enters on 
with a man she does not love as a grave breach of 
chastity. 

From what we have already said, it will be plain that 
‘* Gallia” is rather a book for the study than for the 
drawing-room. The style, we may add, is generally 
admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situa- 
tions surprising in their freshness and originality, while 
the subsidiary as well as the principal characters live 
and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon. . 


IRISH VERSE. 


‘* A Book of Irish Verse selected from Modern Writers.” 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. B. Yeats. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 


A VIGOROUS attempt has been made of late to gal- 

vanize the interest in Irish as distinguished from 
Gaelic and also from English literature. At its root 
the movement is probably political, but it is not neces- 
sary to insist on considering it so, and sound Unionists 
like Prof. Dowden and Mr. A. P. Graves are found in 
the ranks of the Irish Literary Society. The volume 
before us calls for more attention than is commonly 
given to an anthology, since it puts forward in a clearer 
manner than had previously been done the claims of this 
Youngest Ireland. It is edited by Mr. Yeats, who is 
the most accomplished and most original of the latest 
Irish poets, and against his editing but a single objec- 
tion can be brought, namely, that it excludes from the 
pages of the collection his own delicate lyrics. But it 
enables him to write a preface which is both acute and 
distinguished, and which contains a number of critical 
remarks which are not the less valuable in that they are 
rather instinctive than academic. The only sentence 
in the introduction which strikes us as a little careless 
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is that in which Mr. Yeats remarks : ‘‘ Parnell, Denham, 
and Roscommon were poets but to their own time.” 
This is true of Roscommon only ; Denham was accepted 
as a poet, and even as a great poet, for a hundred 

; while Parnell, with whom we suspect Mr. Yeats’s 
acquaintance to be small, had not merely qualities of 
true imagination, but something of the pathetic and 
melodious reverie especially characteristic of the Celt. 
Had Mr. Yeats been familiar with ‘‘ A Night Piece” and 
with ‘‘A Hymn to Contentment,” he could hardly have 
avoided quoting from them. 
' The prominent merits of purely Irish verse are a 
tender melancholy and a poignant delicate melody. Its 
faults, as revealed even in the specimens which Mr. 
Yeats has carefully chosen, are a neglect of art which is 
much worse than mere artlessness, a want of precision 
and concentration, a satisfaction in the obvious symbol 
and the trite allusion. How poor the art of Irish verse 
can be it seems almost brutal in a Saxon to point out. 
But Mr. Yeats has said that Michael Doheny is the 
author of ‘‘one of the most moving of all ballads.” We 
know not whether it is extremely moving, but we are 
certain that it contains this line : 

Thou’dst burst long ages’ thrall 

probably the most hideous ever invented by the tuneless- 
ness of man. We confess that the very melancholy of 
Irish verse becomes at length distressing. It is so 
ineffectual, it is so vague, that we grow vexed with it. 
In the Irish ballads something would always have 
happened, if something else had not happened, but now 
nothing can redeem the future. Mangan’s ‘“‘ Lament for 
the Princes of Tyrone and Tyrconnell,” is an extremely 
lengthy elegy, extending to nearly twenty stanzas of 
twelve lines each, entirely dealing with a languidly pas- 
sionate reflection of what might have been. ‘‘ Ah! 
could the men of Ireland read,” ‘*O had these twain,” 
“O had they fallen,” ‘‘ If, on the day,” ‘‘ Had but our 
Roderick fallen too”—the entire poem is made up of 
regrets that something which might have occurred did not 
occur. It isa fine poem in its way, but lax, long-drawn, 
and nerveless ; it seems fit utterance for a race that is 
accustomed to failure and cannot be roused to prompti- 
tude in action. Half the history of that distressful 
country seems written in these keens and odes. How 
beautiful the intense and incoherent passion of Irish 
song can be, may be felt in Mangan’s‘‘ Dark Rosaleen,” 
doubtless the most enchanting lyric which has come 
down to us from the Ireland of fifty years ago. For the 
rest, what does not survive as English verse seems to 
us to gain little additional merit from being peculiarly 
Irish : 
*‘O! my curse on one black heart in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 

On Shaun Dhur, my mother’s son, in Aghadoe, 

When your throat fries in hell’s drouth salt the flame 

be in your mouth, 

For the treachery you did in Aghadoe.” 

No patriotism can make poetry of rubbish like that. 

But the great difficulty in connection with modern 
Irish poetry is Sir Samuel Ferguson. Itis really scarcely 
worth while to discuss the subject unless we are prepared 
to face the crux of Ferguson. Sir Samuel Ferguson was 
a contemporary of Tennyson and Browning, and he 
survived until 1886. In the course of his long life he 
composed and published an enormous quantity of verse. 
The epic had no terrors for him ; he played with it, like 
Southey. But, in spite of his activity and his ambition, 
he never impressed himself on English criticism ; his 
fame was like a fairy, it could not cross St. George’s 
Channel. Yet, while Ferguson died, and has remained, 
unknown in England, in Ireland, and especially among 
the younger school, his work is even extravagantly 
admired. This winter the Dublin papers have been 
filled with an acrid controversy, arising out of the fact 
that Professor Dowden, although an Irishman, could 
not go so far as some coteries who persisted that Fer- 
guson was in all essential qualities, except precedence, 
a greater poet than Homer. It was perfectly amazing 
to read the correspondence. For attempting to mode- 
rate the Gaelic fury of eulogy, Professor Dowden 
was treated like a pickpocket. No one would have 
minded if he had said that Keats had no imagination, 
or that Milton could not scan, but to suggest that 
Sir Samuel Ferguson was inferior to Homer, what a 
scandal ! 
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It is evident, therefore, that to penetrate to the heart 
of Inisfail, it is necessary to meet with Ferguson in the 
gate. We are willing to do so, and we have just read 
over again, with a great deal of care, a considerable 
pects of his writings. We confess, at once, that 

nglish criticism has done less than justice to his grace, 
his melody, his melancholy fancy and his skill in narra- 
tive. In the present anthology Mr. Yeats gives a pro- 
minent place to Ferguson, who occupies, in fact, about 
one-sixth of the volume. He calls Ferguson’s ‘‘ Ven- 
geance of the Welchmen of Tirawley” the best Irish 
ballad, and his ‘‘ Conary” the best Irish poem of any 
kind. This is high praise, and we turn once more to 
the ballad. In the first place, we find it difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that a ballad ought to run to forty-two 
long stanzas. Here is the fatal volubility and lack of 
concentration of the Irish. Then, we should like to get 
hold of Mr. Yeats, not in horrible England, nor when 
he walks, wrapped in his bardic cloak, ‘in the far, fair 
Gaelic places,’ but on some neutral shore, and there 
to press him as to the character and texture of this 
famous ‘‘ Vengeance.” We are tolerably sure that we 
should wring from him an admission that a vague 
and hideous story is incoherently told, though not, of 
course, without some power and passion. For ourselves, 
we have read the ballad over and over again, and we 
cannot (for the life of us) tell who is who in it, what 
was the nature of the vengeance, or what the Lynott 
gained by his extraordinary manceuvre. There are in- 
dividual lines that are striking, but the entire poem needs 
an Irish mind to interpret it. The other selections given 
by Mr. Yeats display the talent of Ferguson more 
favourably, but all appear to us to suffer from thinness 
and paleness. The wine of Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
poetry was a pure one, but it had the disadvantage of 
being watered. 

Among more recent Irish verse, we meet, and always 
with pleasure, with various examples of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, of whom the editor very happily remarks that one 
needs, perfectly to enjoy him, ‘‘a Dominican habit, a 
cloister, and a breviary.” In Arthur O’Shaughnessy, it 
is probable, there was nothing Irish but the name; in 
Emily Bronté, it is certain, nothing but the birthright. 
Among writers of a later generation, the translations of 
Mr. Rolleston are superior to his original verses ; while 

Mr. Douglas Hyde might certainly be taught that 
‘*such ” does not rhyme to “rich,” and that ‘‘ ye” is 
not the accusative of ‘‘ you.” Mr. Lionel Johnson’s ode, 
‘*A terrible and splendid trust,” is very fine, and his 
** Celtic Speech” an epitome of what makes this volume 
interesting. But on the whole we prefer to all of the 
literary and conscious poetry of modern Ireland some of 
the anonymous songs, such as ‘‘ The Shan Van Vocht ” 
and ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green.” They are openly 
rebellious, and they have done, in our belief, an infinite 
amount of social and political harm, but, as composi- 
tions, the root of the matter is in them. 


THE SINAITIC VERSION OF THE GOSPELS. 


‘‘ The Four Gospels Translated from the Sinaitic Pal- 
impsest.” By Mrs. Lewis, M.R.A.S. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Ts fact of the discovery of the Gospel text in old 
Syriac by Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, 
just two years ago, is probably by this time well known 
to all who take any interest in textual criticism. The 
text itself has been printed by the authorities of the - 
Cambridge University Press in a sumptuous manner 
that reflects great credit upon them; but that work 
must be intended necessarily for a small circle of readers, 
as few among us are familiar with the language in which 
it is written. To remedy this disadvantage, the present 
volume has been issued by Mrs. Lewis ; to quote her 
own words : ‘‘ The time seems to have come when stu- 
dents of the Bible, who are not Syriac scholars, should 
be made acquainted with the contents and character- 
istics of this ancient document. We think the cause of 
truth will be best served by placing a translation of the 
whole text before our readers, and not merely isolated 
passages, which are apt to be misconstrued when de- 
tached from their surroundings.” In a very judicious 
introduction, Mrs. Lewis sketches the circumstances of 
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the discovery of this palimpsest in the library of the con- 
vent of St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, which half a cen- 
tury ago gave to Tischendorf and the world the great 
«* Codex Sinaiticus.” The history of criticism has its 
romantic episodes ; and those who are inclined to look 
upon it as an arid and barren field of study, would do 
well to correct their judgment by a perusal of this fasci- 
nating story. The manuscript was transcribed by Mr. 
Rendel Harris, Mr. Burkitt, and Prof. Bensly, whose 
untimely death on the journey home must have clouded 
the satisfaction of all who had collaborated with him in 
making known to scholars this fresh source of know- 
ledge. Through the medium of this translation, not 
only scholars and Orientalists, but any one who can read 
English may see for himself how far the palimpsest agrees 
with or differs from the familiar words of the Bible. He 
will not have far to go to find a startling difference. 
In v. 16 of the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
St. Joseph is stated to have begotten the Christ. It 
is true that the effect of this is counteracted by the 
reading of v. 18, but vv. 21 and 25 make it clear that 
the scribe intended to represent the birth of our Lord as 
the result of the union of St. Mary with St. Joseph. 
Mrs. Lewis, with a natural tenderness for the scribe of 
the manuscript which she discovered, labours to show 
that he was not a heretic, and points out how fatally 
self-contradictory are the words of the text as it stands ; 
but the readings of St. John ix. 35, ‘‘ Son of Man” for 
** Son of God,” and St. John xvii. 5, seem to us, coupled 
with the variations in the first chapter of St. Matthew, 
impossible to reconcile with his orthodoxy. The reading 
of St. Matthew xxvii. 50, may, perhaps, be another 
indication of heretical tendency. Unfortunately the 
account of the Annunciation and the great prologue to 
St. John’s Gospel are missing from the palimpsest, 
and the story of the birth in St. Luke is much muti- 
lated. It is, of course, ridiculous, as Dr. Farrar in a 
paper in the Expositor has excellently pointed out, to 
build on so slight a foundation an entirely new 
theology which leaves out of account the witness 
of the Church’s life and tradition and of the Christian 
consciousness. 

The relations in which this manuscript stands to the 
Curetonian Syriac and to Tatian, as well as to the 
great Uncials, make the discovery most important, 
and Mrs. Lewis is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
tact and energy which led to it, and upon the courtesy 
which has made the fruit of her work accessible to a 
larger public than the circle of Orientalists. But it is im- 
possible to maintain that our faith, in some most grave 
particulars, is confirmed by the discovery, and it is well 
not to blind ourselves to the fact. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PROSE. 


“* English Prose Selections.” With Critical Introductions 
by various Writers. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. iv. 
Eighteenth Century. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1894. 


HESE volumes, as compared with Mr. Ward's ‘‘The 
English Poets,” with which in form they corre- 
spond, suffer from an inevitable disadvantage—the poets 
can in general be represented by pieces, each complete in 
itself, the prose writers in general are necessarily repre- 
sented by fragments. On the other hand, students who 
have explored voluminous works to find a characteristic 
and detachable fragment have laboured more on our 
behalf than those who exhibit once again the familiar 
anthology, enriched at most by a few added blossoms. 
The ‘‘ various writers” have done their work with vary- 
ing ability, but to each we have reason to be grateful. 
The general editor, Mr. Craik, possesses in a high 
degree the sound judgment, the breadth of view, the 
cultivated literary sense that are needful to success in a 
large and difficult enterprise. One complaint, however, 
we will make, and it is a serious one—the references to 
the passages selected should have been made as exact 
as possible. A passage becomes of double value when 
it is seen zm situ. The reader of these selections will, it 


may be hoped, in many instances desire to find them in 
their original position. It is not enough to name a book 
when a chapter could be named, or a periodical when 
the number of the periodical could be given; in cases 
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where the indication could not otherwise have been made 
precise, an edition, with volume and page, should haye 
been mentioned. 

Happily the introductions to the several authors are 
much more than mere studies of prose style. A study of 
style apart from matter is foredoomed to failure, and by 
matter we must understand not merely external fact, but 
also the inner vision, the idea, and every phase of feeling, 
It is possible to speak in a general way of lucidity, sim. 
plicity, exuberance, ornament. But such words do not 
carry us far, and they have little meaning until they are 
defined and tested by bringing into closest comparison 
that which a writer aims at expressing, and his mode of 
expression. A good sentence is one which puts the right 
words in the right places. But what is the right word? 
No other can be right except that which is adequate to 
the idea, and at the same time appropriate to the writer, 
It is idle, for example, to speak of simplicity as a virtue 
of style until we have considered what it is that the 
writer aims at, and whether his mood is one which de- 
mands the virtue of simplicity. An ornate word, if the 
paradox can be allowed, may be the plainest word 
possible, should the writer’s energy of feeling need to 
relieve itself by ornament—ornament not mechanically 
attached from without, but growing spontaneously from 
that excitement which tends towards colour and details 
of beauty. Exuberance may be economy, if the occa- 
sion or the mood demands a sustained or reiterated 
expression of emotion. Happily the volumes edited 
by Mr. Craik enforce the true lesson in this matter, 
for the reader cannot fail to perceive and to feel that 
there are as many varieties of good writing as there 
are good writers; that style is personal; that a 
great author, as Cardinal Newman put it, is one who 
has something to say and knows how to say it, that 
is, can say it with fidelity to the subject and fidelity to 
his own genius. 

Mr. Craik notices a certain temper of cynicism in the 
eighteenth century, which had its influence on style, and 
at the same time, behind this temper of cynicism, a fire 
of popular energy. The cynicism arose partly from the 
inadequacy of the intellectual, moral, and social re- 
construction of the earlier years of the century, a recon- 
struction needful after the orgies of the saints and the 
orgies of the sinners, but, at a time when enthusiasm 
and the imaginative reason were suspected, aiming 
rather at moderation, decency, and good sense, than 
at such higher attainments as can be found in the 
greatest minds of the Elizabethan age. The reconstruc- 
tion resulted for a time ina kind of moral equilibrium, 
which is represented in literature by admirable and 
characteristic works. But it could not be long main- 
tained ; the imagination broke away, and the Romantic 
movement was inaugurated; the passions broke away, 
and the Sentimental movement was inaugurated. There 
was a danger that good sense might indeed be lost. 
But the historical tendencies of the time, lying close to 
the Romantic movement, helped to steady it, and to 
restore sanity; and the Sentimental movement grew 
into something real and substantial when it coalesced 
with the new philanthropy. The cynicism of the 
midmost years of the century disappeared, and that 
fire of popular energy, of which Mr. Craik speaks, 
leaped into a flame when the day of the French Revo- 
lution arrived. 

Among writers whose names have not appeared in 
Mr. Craik’s earlier volumes, Professor Macneile Dixon 
has been assigned the most important task—an estimate 
of the greatest writer of the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Edmund Burke. Dr. Dixon has executed his 
task as well as his narrow limits permit. The secret of 
Burke’s wonderful mastery of English prose is very 
simple ; any one can write as well as Burke, if only he 
can get as capacious a brain together with a heart as 
large and passionate. He was the greatest writer of 
his time because, taking him for all in all, he was its 
greatest man. Professor Dixon has put the truth felici- 
tously in the following words : 

‘*It is Burke’s supreme distinction in an era of intense 
party feeling to have lifted every question he touched 
into a higher sphere of intellectual and moral contem- 
plation, to have broadened particular issues, and linked 
them with the most universal principles of human 
thought, to have balanced and adjusted the relations of 
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abstract political speculation and practical statecraft, to 
have shown that debate may be made to yield other than 

ovincial and temporary wisdom, and that philosophy 
may mingle with the affairs of parties. His influence, 
take it as you will, is wholly sanative. Itis not resident 
jn the lucid beauty of his diction, nor in wealth of illus- 
trative imagery, nor even alone in the thought that 
gathers strength in its progress from point to point, 
winding, in Goldsmith’s phrase, into its subject like a 
serpent. Burke speaks a word to the imagination while 
he deals with matter the most familiar, or handles 
masses of concrete detail, and the music of his speech 
has its secret springs in the moral ardour and swift 

pathies of his nature.” 

Burke laid it down as a canon of style that the master- 
sentence of every paragraph should involve, first, a 
thought, secondly, an image, and thirdly, a sentiment. 
The canon is not of universal application, nor was it 
always followed by Burke himself; but it indicates the 
character of his mind. Thought, imagination, passion, 
and all bearing on action, make up the warp and woof 
of the marvellous texture of speech or of pamphlet. 
And the result, as regards style, cannot be better de- 
scribed than by words of Cardinal Newman in his 
Lectures on University Subjects—words which were 
spoken without reference to Edmund Burke. We would 
make them our own and reluctantly yield to the use of 
marks of quotation. ‘‘ His language expresses not only 
his great thoughts, but his great self. Certainly he 
might use fewer words than he uses; but he fertilizes 
his simplest ideas, and germinates into a multitude of 
details, and prolongs the march of his sentence, and 
sweeps round to the full diapason of his harmony, as if 
kidei yaiwv, rejoicing in his own vigour and richness 
of resource.” The exuberance thus described is no 
squandering, but rather an augmenting, of resources. 


THE ARMADA. 


“State Papers relating to the Spanish Armada.” 
Vol. Il. Edited by Professor J. H. Laughton. 
Navy Records Society. 1894. 


HERE is much useful information in this volume for 
the historian ; there is a good deal that will interest 
the naval antiquary ; but we cannot say that there is 
very much for the general reader. The comparatively few 
documents of first-rate importance are buried in a mass 
of details of victualling bills, reports of admirals on the 
movements of their detached vessels, petitions from 
towns and shipowners for payments or privileges, and 
inaccurate news-letters from outlying correspondents of 
Burghley or Walsingham. We must be thankful to the 
Navy Records Society, and to the indefatigable editor of 
the present volume, for collecting the documents which 
give us so many side-lights on the Armada; but we can- 
not say that in any important respect they have altered 
the main lines of the received history of the campaign. 
The data of the present volume are of great assistance 
in developing the facts which Mr. Froude and other 
modern English writers have made clear as to the arma- 
ment and manning of the Spanish ships. Not only was 
the Armada too scantily furnished with heavy guns, and 
too dependent on small ordnance which was only useful 
for close combat, but each ship was a kind of artillery 
museum, in which there were hardly two pieces of the 
same calibre. For example, the San Salvador, whose 
inventory is printed on pp. 155-6, had of brass guns 
two cannons of about 52 cwt. each, one culverin, one 
demi-eulverin, two ‘‘ cannon-pedros” of 20 cwt., two 
others of 23 and 25 cwt., one ‘‘ fowler,” four iron 
minions, and six more brass pieces of various size, 
whose exact description is not given. Each description 
of piece required its own shot, and could not utilize 
those of the others, a fact which must have led to dread- 
ful confusion in the thick of battle. 

Very notable also is the difference in the manning 
of the various parts of the fleet. All ships alike 
were overloaded with soldiery, but while some were 
more or less adequately furnished with mariners, others 
set sail with a crew lamentably unequal to the manage- 
ment of a large galleon. The commander-in-chief took 
care of his own squadron, ‘‘ the Armada of Portugal,” 
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in which there were 1300 seamen to 7700 tons of shipping. 
But some of those of his lieutenants were terribly 
undermanned. Oquendo and the, Guipuscoa fleet had 
only 616 mariners to navigate 7ooo tons, half the 
proportion that the Duke provided for himself. Recalde, 
in the Biscay squadron, was little better off, with 860 men 
to 6500 tons. It is worth noting that the undermanned 
divisions of the Armada were precisely those which 
suffered the most—cause and effect are not difficult to 
put together. Medina Sidonia lost only three of his 
ten great ships, and two of these were destroyed by 
fighting, not by storm ; but of Recalde’s and Oquendo’s 
vessels less than half came home: the majority had 
perished among the reefs of Connaught and Kerry for 
want of capable pilots and able-bodied seamen. 
Another point made perfectly clear by many of the 
documents in this volume is that the ruin of the Armada 
on its homeward voyage was not due to weather of un- 
precedented severity, but mainly to the terrible battering 
which it had received in the battles, and to the exhaustion 
and unskilfulness of the crews. The English accounts 
describe the tempests as heavy ‘‘for the time of year” 
(August-September), but not as furious gales compar- 
able with those of winter. The exhausted Spanish 
seamen had not heart or strength to ride out the storm 
in the open sea, but ran for shelter towards the unknown 
and dangerous coast, where they suffered shipwreck 
wholesale. 

Professor Laughton might, we think, have given his 
list of the losses of the Armada (pp. 383-387) in more 
complete form. There are several more vessels accounted 
for by Duro in the list at the end of his ‘‘ Armada Inven- 
cible” than the present volume mentions—e.g. the San 
Juan Bautista, the Anunciada, and the hulk Santiago 
are all recorded as lost on the Irish coast, but are left 
unnoticed in Professor Laughton’s notes. He is per- 
fectly right; on the other hand, to correct Duro’s 
erroneous statement that the Nuestra Senora de la Rosa 
was blown up, duly substituting the Sa/vador in her 
place. But he is wrong in suggesting that the Gran 
Grin was one of the two ships that sank at sea after 
the fighting off Gravelines. The names of her master 
and two officers of her crew are found among those of 
the unfortunate prisoners butchered by Fitzwilliam in 
Connaught, and she must therefore have been lost in 
Ireland. 

If the cruelty of the Lord Deputy of Ireland and his 
lieutenants needed any further proof, it would be abun- 
dantly furnished by Bingham’s letters on pages 261 and 
299. Fitzwilliam seems to have been even more fero- 
cious than Bingham himself. The latter spared, as he 
says, some forty officers and boys, when he put to the 
sword the 800 or 1000 Spaniards who had been cast 
ashore in his province. But the Lord Deputy sought 
out and slew these poor survivors, ‘‘ after the fury and 
heat of justice were past,” as his subordinate remarks. 
One unsolved problem which Professor Laughton’s 
work gives us little further materials for solving, is the 
fate of the very numerous English and Irish Catholic 
adventurers who sailed on the Armada; the two 
Stukelys, the Geraldines, Burley, Browne, Hassal, 
O’Dwyer, O’Connor, Burner, Marley, Seton, Ryford, 
Mitchell, Withers, Dennis, and others who are to be 
found in the pages of Duro’s ‘‘ Armada Invencible.” The 
English Government was most anxious for information 
about them, and the tables of question laid before 
Spanish prisoners in England and Ireland, which are 
given by Professor Laughton, always contain queries as 
to their whereabouts. But no answer seems forthcoming 
save the vain suggestion of one examinee, that the balls 
had seemed to make special slaughter of her Majesty’s 
traitors during the fighting. No doubt the Spaniards 
did their best, as honourable men, to screen the 
refugees. The only English renegades of whom we 
find mention are William Stukely and Brierly the pilot 
of the Nuestra Senora del Rosario, who are said to 
have escaped from that vessel in a boat before she 
surrendered. 

Those interested in eccentric characters cannot do 
better than read the extraordinary and indiscreet letters 
sent by Thomas Cely to the Queen, containing sentiments 
and advice which must have grievously displeased the 
royal ear. But Cely’s sufferings in the Inquisition pro- 
bably gained him free leave to pratt! 
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BOOK-PLATES. 


<‘ American Book-Plates: a guide to their study.” f 
Charles Dexter Allen. With a bibliography by E. N. 
Hewins. London: George Bell & Sons. 1895. 

“On the Processes for the production of Ex Libris 
By John Vinycomb, M.R.I.A. 

ndon: A. & C. Black. 1894. 

**Art in Book-Plates”: forty-two original Ex Libris 
designed by Joseph Sattler. With an introduction 
by Frederick Warnecke. London: H. Grevel & Co. 
1895. 

| vogue of collecting book-plates has assumed an 

importance which must be inexplicable to the 

Jover of the fine arts and to the student of literature. 

A book-plate may be of value either on account of its 

intrinsic beauty, or interest, as a work of art, or as a 

document in the history of books and libraries. The 

number of plates, however, that are remarkable for 
any artistic quality which they possess is exceedingly 
small ; and although every example possesses a certain 

interest so long as it retains its original place in a 

volume as a record of its former owner, the student 

must pass over many a score of book-plates before 
he chances upon one which adds anything of real 
value to his knowledge of books, or to the history 
of memorable libraries. In Mr. Allen, the author of 
“* American Book-Plates,” we have a typical instance 
of the ‘‘ Ex Libris” collector who is troubled by no 
such limitations of fine interest, but to whom anything 
in the shape of a book-plate comes with equal accept- 
ability and equal significance. His book may be of 
value to those Americans who may desire to add to 


their family relics, but any general interest attaching - 


to his work must surely be very slight. We do not 
exaggerate when we say that in no single instance 
should we care to possess for their own sake any of the 
book-plates which Mr. Allen reproduces in his work : 
some few armorial plates, engraved in the last century, 
without being in any sense works of art, are such as 
would not ill-become the books of a gentleman’s library ; 
but a large number of Mr. Allen’s examples are without 
artistic merit of any kind. The book-plate of George 
Washington is the greatest rarity which he has to 
show us; he describes the plates of other early Presi- 
dents—of John Adams, and John Quincy Adams ; also 
of ‘‘ William Penn, Esq., Proprietor of Pennsylvania: 
1703”; of members of the Boston Tea party and of the 
Constitutional Convention ; of the old Colonial officers ; 
and of many signatories of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But with these the historical interest of his sub- 
ject would seem to end. Mr. Allen cannot be accused 
of having written his book without due care, and we 
should prefer to commend his work as a final and 
exhaustive disquisition, or, at least, for all reasonable 
purposes sufficiently so, rather than as a guide to their 
further study. 

Mr. Vinycomb, unlike Mr. Allen, restricts himself to 
‘the practical production of Ex Libris.” He describes 
the processes of engraving on wood, copper, and steel, 
of the various kinds of lithography, and of photo- 
graphic and ‘‘process” work, with sufficient accuracy to 
Satisfy the collector of book-plates, who has no inten- 
tion of attempting to use these processes himself. But 
the writer’s chief aim in all this, is, apparently, to afford 
‘* hints to collectors of Ex Libris” for discovering how 
a book-plate has been produced: whether by lithography, 
or by some photographic process, or by an engraved 
plate or block. Of any fine qualities of design in the 
production of book-plates Mr. Vinycomb has nothing 
to say; nor, indeed, judging from the examples of 
modern work which he gives, does he appear to have 
any care. The plate of Mr. W. H. K. Wright, which 
he reproduces as ‘‘a characteristic variety” of a plate 
engraved on copper, might pass unnoticed had it 
occurred upon a tradesman’s billhead ; but as the book- 
plate of ‘‘the Editor and Secretary of the Ex Libris 
Society,” we cannot but wonder if this puerile attempt 
at design passes current among those professed in the 
learning as an example of what Mr. Vinycomb terms 
** these dainty little works of art.” - 

It is pleasant to turn from this tasteless and un- 
scholarly volume to Messrs. Grevel’s portfolio of Joseph 
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Sattler’s cuts. Herr Warnecke, in his introductory 
note, has much to tell us of the Ex Libris Society of 
Berlin, and of the pursuit of the Book-Plate in Germany; 
but of Joseph Sattler he has little to say, except that the 
artist is young, and already on the highway to fame. But 
Herr Warnecke shall speak for himself. ‘‘ Sattler,” he 
says, ‘‘ proceeds by a method of his own. His ideal js 
Albrecht Direr, but he does not copy him. That his 
designs are original and exquisitely executed no one can 
deny. Every true amateur and collector will greet with 
favour this work of a young and promising artist, whose 


. drawings have already—1893—won for him a ‘ mention 


honorable’ in the Salon de Paris. I foresee for him a 
career similar to that of Aubrey Beardsley, the illustrator 
of King Arthur, whose genius is akin to his. I have 
seen sketches by Sattler, of life in the middle ages, which 
might well have been the work of Beardsley. It is 
curious to note that two geniuses of a similar kind have 
risen simultaneously.” Still more curious is it to note how 
questions of taste and judgment appear to the German 
critic. When Herr Warnecke tells us that Sattler’s ideal 
is Albrecht Diirer, we reply that the examples of his 
work which lie before us recall rather the methods 
of design and drawing in vogue at the time of Diirer, 
than Diirer’s own work; but when he proceeds to a 
parallel between Sattler and Mr. Beardsley, we can only 
protest that they have nothing whatever in common, 
except that their chief aim is to produce a design which 
is decorative. Sattler appears to possess extraordinary 
facility in drawing with the pen, which he uses witha 
freedom of hand, and with a knowledge of the decorative 
effect of pen-work, that recalls occasionally the work of 
some of the ‘‘ Little Masters.” He is at his best when 
he is merely imitating sixteenth-century work, and he 
is least admirable when he introduces ‘‘ admixtures of 
his own,” which savour of contemporary German art. 
His work is not only wholly unlike Mr. Beardsley’s 
work, but it has neither originality nor individuality in 
the same degree. It is, however, always decorative 
and always artistic in its aim ; and we do not remember 
any recent German work of a purely decorative kind 
which possesses so much interest, and which exhibits so 
good a sense of the qualities necessary to this kind of 
design. 


STREET LOCOMOTION. 


‘* American Electric Street Railways.” By Killingworth 
Hedges. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 1894 

‘“‘Tramways: their Construction and Working.” By 
D. Kinnear Clark. Second edition. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1894. 


WE could wish that Mr. Hedges had more clearly 
defined his audience. The gay binding, as of a 
Christmas gift-book, the thick paper and generous 
margin are manifestly meant for the eye and enlighten- 
ment of a non-professional circle of readers, but the bulk 
of his matter is compact of description, admirably clear 
and brief, of details of engineering practice which 
have a purely professional interest. He describes in 
successive chapters typical examples of roadway, electric 
conductors, cars, motors, and generators, quoting in 
full instructions to railway-construction men, and illus- 
trating with ample wealth of photograph and drawing ; 
he enters into instructive comparisons of the cost of 
equipment and operation of electrical and other systems ; 
he glances at the primitive state of electric traction in 
England, where we have a mere handful of tramways 
but a very fine set of Board of Trade Regulations ; and 
all the while he has his eye on the coming of the electrical 
engineers’ millennium, when our cities shall be entangled 
in a network of overhead conductors, and the dreaded 
‘* trolley” arm shall swing, like a barber’s pole possessed, 
from the roof of every car. 

Some notion of the rapid development of the electric 
tramway in America may be gathered from the proceed- 
ings of the American Street Railway Association, a body 
that corresponds in some measure to our Tramways 
Institute. In 1888, there being then in America thirteen 
lines of electric tramway, with a total length of less than 
fifty miles, discussion of the new motive power was 
barely tolerated ; it was mere ‘‘ newfangled talk.” Two 
years later the president described the convention as ‘‘ the 
last that will ever seriously consider horses for the opera- 
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“9 of street tramways”; and from statistics recently 
plished, we learn that electricity is the sole agent on 
nearly two-thirds of the twelve thousand miles’ of street 
allway now open in the United States and Canada. 
btless we are far behind. In comfort too America 
jeads the way, and Mr. Hedges sets in almost pathetic 
gatrast the roomy American cars, ‘running at 
short intervals with the ease of a Pullman,” and “‘ the 
boxes on wheels,” with which an irregular service 
jsmaintained by our tramway companies. The dead- 
weight of staring advertisements, and the frequent 
stoppages of a car that is at the beck and call of every 
uplifted umbrella, fill him with pity for the unfortunate 
horses, and lead him to found his advocacy of electricity 
on a basis of wide humanity. He is careful, however, 
to mention that ‘‘the newer system of working has 
raised trams in the estimate of the investor,” and that, 
“financially speaking, electric locomotion is more pro- 
fitable than horse or cable methods.” 

Undoubtedly we may expect to see a considerable 
extension of electric tramways in England in the near 
future, but we must confess to a hope that the system of 
overhead conductor and trolley is not the final form of 
this mode of traction. Only the other day the Cor- 

tion of Bordeaux declined to sanction a trolley 
system for the streets of that city on account of its 

¢ absolument disgracieux, and there must be a sur- 
feit of opposition in store for a method whose advocates 
set the promise of greater regularity and speed of trans- 
port against the admitted disfigurement of our streets. 
The system of underground conduit is no doubt costly 
of construction, but it has been shown to be quite prac- 
ticable, and its capability of improvement is by no means 
exhausted ; and we trust that when our ‘‘ traction boom” 
does come, English engineers will be found able to meet 
the demands made upon them without adding to their 
labours the thankless task of combating reasonable and 
well-founded objections to overhead conductors. The 
difficulties that must be met are, however, by no means 
those of the engineer only; vested interests face the 
tramway promoter at every turn, local authorities blow 
alternately hot and cold, while the old companies earn 
returns that are just sufficient to make their directors 
afraid of change and chary of fresh capital expenditure. 

It is worthy of notice that, whatever credit America 
may claim for later development of electric traction, 
Germany and England were the pioneers. Dr. Werner 
Siemens, with his nine hundred yards of electric tramway 
at the Berlin Exhibition in 1879, and the Lichtenfelde 
line of 1881, was the first to work out the problem on a 
practical scale, and his early efforts were soon followed 
by the railway from Portrush to the Giant’s Causeway, 
built in 1883. Applications of electricity to the moving 
of heavy traffic are perhaps of still greater importance, 
and here England is easily ahead with the City and 
South London and the Liverpool Overhead Railways. 
The network of underground electric railways, lately 
projected in London, still awaits the bidding of the 
courageous financier, but has already sufficiently 
advanced to show that we need fear no dearth of 
engineering enterprise. 

Mr. Kinnear Clark’s book on Tramways is strictly 
and avowedly professional. It embraces a compre- 
hensive history of the system, with accounts of the 
various modes of traction, a description of the varieties 
of rolling stock, and ample details of cost and work- 
ing expenses, and is addressed ‘‘to all engaged in the 
promotion, or construction, or management of such 
undertakings.”” And we do not doubt that this new 
edition will at once take its place as a standard work of 
teference on the subject. No labour has been spared to 
present a complete account of existing English tram- 
ways ; a vast bulk of statistics has been collected and 
reduced to order ; the details of tramway construction 
in all its branches are fully described and amply illus- 
trated; and appendices of Parliamentary and official 
regulations and of recent statistics bring the information 
well up to date. But surely it is time that a knowledge 
of electricity should be sufficiently general to render 
unnecessary such slight and misleading accounts of 
electrical phenomena as that which opens the section 
devoted to Electric Traction. It may be that this 
knowledge is still to seek even among engineers; in 
that case reference to a standard text-book might well 
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be substituted for the few pages of crude theory that 
invariably disfigure the introductory chapters of books 
of this kind. . 

NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Books Fatal to their Authors.” By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1895. 


R. DITCHFIELD has so happily carried out a fascinating 
enterprise in this contribution to the “ Book-Lover’s 
Library,” that he must be prepared to listen to the petition of 
Elwood, voiced by his collective readers. He has much to say 
of the fatality of books to their authors, and has said it so well that 
he will naturally be called upon to treat of other aspects of this 
great subject. There are, for example, the books that have 
proved fatal to their publishers or printers ; and that not less 
suggestive branch of the subject, the books that have been 
fatal to their readers. A very considerable portion of the 
“calamities of authors,” to use the Disraelian phrase, is em- 
braced by the title of Mr. Ditchfield’s curiously stimulative and 
interesting little book. It is comprehensive of the more heroic 
and the more pathetic of the many evils from which authors 
have suffered. “Sad stories of the death of kings” are not 
more moving than are the ancient or modern instances of the 
fatality of books dealt with by Mr. Ditchfield. Books have 
visited their authors with all manner of ignominy and disaster. 
They have consigned them to the pillory and the omg to 
chains and tortures and inexorable banishment. They have 
brought upon their authors the castigation of hired ruffians and 
the mutilations by sword and dagger of midnight foes. Doomed 
to be burnt by the hangman, they have also caused the bodies 
of their authors to be given to the flames. In most cases there 
could have been no prospect, no consciousness of the fiery 
martyrdom. There was a most malignant fortune in these 
affairs. It might be that the unlucky work was not so much as 
“uttered,” when the author fell from the blow of some strange 
and malicious chance. Thus it was a casual breath of the air 
that wafted a few sheets of the poems of Pierre Petit through his 
chamber window to the feet of a passing priest in the street 
below. That priest denounced the t, and the poet was 
hanged. The oppressions of Michael Molinos and of Carranza, 
Archbishop of Toledo, are types of the victims of intolerance, 
and among the most melancholy in Mr. Ditchfield’s annals. 
But long as is the list of ancient and modern instances, it is not 
all lugubrious. Some of the most curious and remarkable cases 
are cited under the headings “ Theology,” “ Fanatics and Free- 
thinkers,” “ Astrology and Magic,” “ Politics,” and “ Satire.” In 
these sections Mr. Ditchfield has amassed a rich and varied 
harvest. In “Poetry” and the “Drama” the garnering 
is less striking, and the poignancy of ancient illustrations of 
fatality finds a substitute in modern times in more sentimenta 
cases. Was Keats killed by his critics? Mr. Ditchfield 
cites his case provisionally, “if Shelley’s story be true”— 
which it scarcely is. James Montgomery, too, knew and 
reckoned the risk he ran as a Sheffield editor. Perhaps 
three long years of imprisonment was a hard sentence upon 
Deforges for publishing a poem on the arrest of the young 
Pretender in 1749, The poem was harmless enough, if the 
political offence was rank. But did the “Cutter of Coleman 
Street” prove fatal to Cowley? Was he cut through by his own 
“Cutter”? Mr. Ditchfield conjoins the fatal play with the poet's 
youthful “ Ode to Brutus,” which was undoubtedly revived and 
used as a weapon by his enemies, much as the “ Wat Tyler” 
was employed to damage Southey. Perhaps, however, the 
banishment of the poet from the wits of the town to the dull life 
of Chertsey proved more fatal than the cabal inspired by the 
“Cutter.” But there are, as Mr. Ditchfield’s excellent volume 
proves, many degrees in literary martyrdom. 


“ Economic Classics.” Edited by W. J. Ashley. Vols. I. and II. 
“Adam Smith” and “ David Ricardo.” London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. 

These little books form the opening volumes of a series that 
is designed to present the essential doctrine of the fathers of 
economic science in compact shape, so as to serve as a prepara- 
tory course for young students. If used aright, as introductory 
to the study of the subject and as stimulative aids to beginners, 
the series would, no doubt, be amply justified, and cannot but 
prove useful. The utmost that can be urged against the making 
of “Selections” from authoritative works lies in the risk that 
those who use such books may be tempted to proceed no further. 
The risk is increased, perhaps, by the degree of success attained 
by the selector and editor. The better the work is done, the 

ter is the chance that the young student may deem himself 
d from the obligation of pursuing the comparative study of the 
originals. The “Adam Smith” selections before us are un- 

doubtedly chosen with excellent judgment, and presented in a 

form that is admirably clear and well knit. The book comprises 

chapters and passages from “ The Wealth of Nations,” selected 
with the aim of giving a genuine view of Adam Smith’s economic 
philosophy. This object, we think, is realized with considerable 
skill, and we shall not demur to the editor’s conclusion, that 
nothing is omitted that is essential to the “real structure of 

Adam Smith’s argument.” At the same time we are by no 

means ready to agree that the book proves that the “historical 

and descriptive passages” of Smith’s monumental work are 
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“ only illustrations, and quite subsidiary.” We should rather 
describe Smith’s illustrations of his theory as complemental to 
his work. [Illustration that confirms argument is decidedly 
not subsidiary, and in “Adam Smith” it is frequently of great 
value and importance. The “Ricardo” selections are more 
simple, being merely the first six chapters of “ The Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation.” 


“Thoughts on my By the late G. J. Romanes, M.A., 
a gg y Charles Gore, M.A. London: Longmans 
‘0. 1895. 


The late Mr. Romanes wrote more on the subject of religion, 
and even published somewhat more during his lifetime, than any 
pepene but a few intimate friends have knowledge of. Canon 

re’s introduction to the interesting posthumous essays before 
us treats with excellent clearness of the relations between the 
later and the earlier characteristics of the agnostic position Mr. 
Romanes held towards orthodox Christianity. While at Cam- 
bridge in 1873, the Burney Prize was gained by Mr. Romanes 
with an essay on “Christian Prayer.” Three years later he 
wrote a more considerable work, with “a wholly sceptical 
conclusion,” as Canon Gore says, which was subsequently 

ublished anonymously as “ A Candid Examination of Theism.” 
is book was distinguished by the tone of certainty and the 
confident belief in the scientific method which are natural to the 
man of science. Latterly, however, and especially towards the 
close of his life, the author modified very considerably the views 
expressed in that volume. The change is perceptible, as Canon 
Gore rightly indicates, as early as 1885, in the Rede Lecture on 
“Mind and Motion,” which is severely critical of “ the material- 
istic account of mind.” The fruits of change are still further 
exemplified in the papers on the “ Influence of Science upon 
Religion,” and in the “Notes” for a work on a “Candid 
Examination of Religion,” bequeathed to Canon Gore and now 
edited by him. The “ Notes” are particularly remarkable, since 
they a ge much reference to and comment upon the rather 
confidently dogmatic “Candid Examination,” written twenty 
before. “They represent,” says Canon Gore, “a tendency 
of one ‘ seeking after God if haply he might feel after Him and 
find Him, and not a position of settled orthodoxy.” At PP. 
III-112 we find a remarkable acknowledgment of the writer’s 
new conception of the agnostic’s duty, and a striking definition 
of his own changed — of view, the whole of which we should 
quote as the key to the position, if space permitted. 


“The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone.” By Henry W. 
Lucy. London: Allen & Co. 1895. 


This contribution to the “Statesman Series,” though in no 
sense a contribution to literature, is certain to achieve popularity, 
as the subject and treatment are popular. Mr. Lucy’s sketch of 
Mr. Gladstone’s career has the briskness and vivacity that 
engage the reader’s interest, without distracting the attention 
by any coy approaches to vexed questions. It is “roses, roses 

the way” with Mr. Lucy. He indulges his pictorial and 
descriptive talent with pretty effect, on the whole, and although 
it may not be important ina sound estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own among English statesmen, Mr. Lucy’s explanation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ witchery” among the “masses” is very pretty in 
its way. 


“The Tree of Life, and other Stories.” By Julius Medley. 
London: Remington & Co. 1895. 


The first, and most striking, of Mr. Medley’s stories will 
excite, and —, tantalize, people who love stories of 
occultism and magic, natural and unnatural. It tells of the wild 
and fearful efforts of the last descendants of certain Chaldean 
magicians to discover the Tree of Life, which grew in Eden, 
and toeat ofits fruit. Their spells and sorceries are enacted in 
a strange English house within a high-walled park. They 
“incant” with the blood of babes and other innocents, poured 
into a “Crystal Hand” that holdsa pen and writes unutterable 
things on a magic scroll. The narrator of this wonder-raising 
tale is one of the victims, His youth has been nourished on 
fruit and vegetables and the ancient Chaldean language, 
knowing nothing of the outer world. How he leads his tyrants 
on a voyage of discovery to the midmost regions of Africa to 
the garden of the Tree of Life is not for us to divulge. We can 
say no more than this : it is a prodigious recital. 


“ Lillieville: a Tale of Adventure.” By Maurice J. Sexton. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 1895. 


“ Lillieville” does not belie its description. It is over- 
brimming with adventure. It would be hard to give even a faint 
notion of the author’s prodigality in this respect. In scene- 
shifting the story beats anything we can recall. We start with 
a mysterious murder in Cornwall. Then follows a mutiny at sea. 
From this we are carried to the Antipodes and some startlin 
exploits among bush-rangers. Then we are introduced to life 
in some engineering works, pictures of vivisecting students, and 
other curious phases of London life. Suddenly we plunge into 
some terrible experiment in Africa among slave-dealers ; thence 
we are transferred successively to America and the Secession 
War, and to Australia, and Ireland. Despite this congestion of 
incident Mr. Sexton’s book contains some strong and vividly 
presented scenes, the cleverness of which commands acknow- 
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ledgment, notwithstanding the undisciplined method 


writer. 


“The Gates of Dawn.” By Fergus Hume. London : Sampso, 
Low & Co. 1895. 


The undisguised admiration of George Borrow shown jn this 
story is much more noteworthy than the fruits of the admiration 
Mr. Hume’s gipsies have nothing of the Romany about them 
His Tinker Fim and Mother Jericho, and the m " 
Lord Ardleigh, are things of rag and sawdust. It is . 
indeed, that Ardleigh and Tinker Tim should put on the gloves 
when they fight. glove-fight, in the circumstances, admiral 
accords with the unreal sentiment that pervades this singularly 
crude and absurd story. 


ofthe 


NOTES. 


FROM the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge wy 
have received the “ Official Year-Book of the Church of 

England” for 1895. As in previous years, for some time 

the statistical and historical sections show remarkable actiyj 

in Church work and organization, especially with regard to 

educational and mission labours, and Church extension both jn 

town and country. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published a document of great 
interest to economists, the “‘ Tableau Economique” of Frangois 
Quesnay, which the elder Mirabeau reckoned, with the invention 
of handwriting and the invention of money, as one of the three 
great inventions that have given stability to political societies, 
The “ Tableau,” which is reproduced in facsimile, was discovered 
by Dr. Bauer among the papers of Mirabeau in the Archives 
Nationales at Paris, where it was suggested by Dr. Alfred 
Stern. the long-missing original might be found. 


The first volume of the new edition of the translation of “Don 
Quixote,” by Mr. H. E. Watts (A. & C. Black), is extremely 
attractive outwardly, and beautifully printed by Messrs. Clark, 
of Edinburgh. A more handsome form of this admirable version 
of the immortal work of Cervantes could not be desired. The 
edition is to comprise four volumes, and will be supplemented 
by a new “ Life” of Cervantes by Mr. Watts. 


Among other new editions we note “A Son of the Forge,” by 
Robert Blatchford (Innes & Co.) ; “ Life’s Greatest Possibility, 
Martin Morris (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co); 
“Skeleton Leaves,” by Hedley Peek (Frank Leyton), with a 
m to the late Roden Noel (Longmans & Co.) ; Washington 
Prving’s “ Conquest of Granada,” in two volumes, and Marryat's 
“Settlers in Canada,” recent additions to Messrs. Blackie's 
“School and Home Library.” 


Mr. F. G. Waugh has written, for private circulation, an 
interesting record of a famous club, “ The Athenzeum Club and 
its Associations,” in which he tells the story of the formation of 
the club, the building of the house, its decoration, and writes in 
pleasant, anecdotic fashion of the many literary and scientific 
memories inseparable from “The Society,” as the club was 
originally named. 


With the ninety-third part of the translation in English prose 
of the “ Mahabharata” (Calcutta: Bharata Press), by the late 
Pratépa Chandra Ray, C.I.E., an appeal is issued by the 
translator’s widow for public assistance to enable her to com- 
plete the publication of an undertaking that is not less mer- 
torious than remarkable. Some six or seven more parts remain 
for publication, and we trust that the requisite funds will be 
speedily subscribed. 


We have also received the authorized translation of M. Zola’s 
novel “ The Mysteries of Marseilles,” by Mr. Edward Vizetelly 
(Hutchinson & Co.); “ The Judicial Murder of Mary E. Surratt,’ 
by David Miller De Witt (Baltimore: Murphy & Co.) ; “The 
Clergy and the Catechism,” by the Rev. Spencer Jones, M.A, 
with a preface by Canon Body (Skeffington & Son), an attempt 
to adopt the “ Methode de St. Sulpice” to the ways and wants 
of the English Church ; “‘ The Fourteen of Meaux,” by H. M. 
Bower, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); an account of the earliest 
“ Reformed Church” in France, reprinted from the “ Proceed- 
ings” of the Huguenot Society of London ; “ The Great Problem 
of Substance and its Attributes ” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.) ; “Outlines of the History of Classical Philology,” by 
Alfred Gudeman (Boston: Ginn & Co.), second edition ; “ The 
Beacon of Truth,” translated from the Arabic by Sir William 
Muir, K.C.S.I. (Religious Tract Society); “Alphabet and 
Language, and other Essays,” by Thomas Magee (San Fran- 
cisco: Doxey); “ The Sea-Saw of Life,” by W. A. Morley 
(Elliot Stock) ; “‘ My Lost Manuscript,” by Maggie Symington 
(Wells Gardner & Co.) ; Johnson’s “Life of Dryden,” edited, 
with notes and introduction, by F, Ryland, M.A. (Bell & Sons) ; 
“ Arnold Toynbee,” by Alfred Milner (Arnold) ; “A Handbook 
of Tactics,” by Captain W. H. James (Gale & Polden) ; “‘ Minor 
Tactics of Chess,” by Franklin Young and Edwin Howell 
(Chatto & Windus); vol. vii. of “Work,” a Journal for 
Mechanics (Cassell & Co.) ; “ New London,” illustrated by Sit 
E. Burne-Jones and others, reprinted from the Daily Chronicle ; 
and “Current Literature,” vol. i. (Edwards, Dunlop & Co.) 
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d Dipl f H 
Were Awarded the Grae iploma Edinburgh, 1890; 


IRISH_GAMBRIC POCKET 
inen, Betta HANDKERGHIEFS. 


‘* Linen, Belfast.’’ 


Fish N: 
Kitchen ds by he 


uckaback Towel! 6d. doz. 
Save 50 per Pillow A 1s. each. 


TABIE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fol 6d. Gents’ 4- 

48. 11d. per — ~ or trom 5s. per eax 
Matchless Shirts, best t th 4-fold finest linen Fronts 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to =p 
OLD MADE GOOD AS 

With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, 
SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS Sts POST'S FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


BELFAST. 
E R A R D ESTABLISHED 1780. - 
IN USE IN R Oo y A L THOUT RIVA 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANO Ss. 


WITHOUT RIVAL. 
NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4f., Width 4ft. gin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 


In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


&P.ERARD, 48 Gt, Marlborough St., London, W. 


singers, and has been applied with unvarying success by public epeakers, lawyers, 
clergymen, readers, actors, singers, and those whose vocal powers were failing. 

VOCAL DE EFECT S, resulting from an improper or abnormal use of the voice, 
can in all cases be removed, since such defects are invariably caused by abnormal 
muscular contracti iom disease—acute bronchitis being capecatty the 
only form of throat affection which necessarily hampers the free full vibra- 
tion of the vocal chords. A short breath, a wea voice, a limited compass, 
— harshness, impure quality, change of register, and falsetto voice are 
+ to be the result of phenomena. Protracted effort can be endured without 

fatigue. The full use of vocal powers affords pleasure instead of pain, even where 
serious fears have been entertained on account of catarrh, clergymen’s sore throat, 
or irritation, when once a functional process has been restore 


Medical treatment 
affords tem relief onl Voice-building effects a 
VOCAL IMPEDIM 


manent cure, 
NTS successfully treated by a method which ey 


the chest, develops the voice, and gives a clear, distinct enunciation of 

ifficult troubl Under this come stammering, 
et 3 lisping, spasmodic hesitation, and indistinct articulation. 

RS, ADERS, and ACTORS gain from their i 
pass such richly modulated inflections, and from their — volume of tone such 
striking contrasts of power—thus able to fully an onde my 
intended effects—that the grand faults of monotony mannerism give place toa 
varied and effective delivery. 

FOR SINGERS the Qe ye: are almost beyond numberi: All signs of 
a apes, and the weak middle notes of the soprano contralto, the 

upper ones of the tenor and bass, become, almost from the first, the most resonant 
of all. Execution is found to be, not, as before, a matter of tardy growth, but the 
speedy outcome of perfect freedom of vocal action. Later, all the requirements 
— expression are a accessible to all. A pure, rich, ringing tone, perfect 

ease in Tes the ne highest are some of the results of this course. 

TO TEA OF THE VOICE, whether for clocution or singing, the 
Vole Building oa affords a thoroughly ‘digested plan for assailing radical 
faults of throat or respiration, besides one oo efinitely the fundamental po 
upon which all artistic vocal efforts must be These exercises are developed 
from a study of nearly all the prevailing systems of this country and Europe, and 
—~- minute knowledge of at and p! ysiology. They furnish a most complete 

stem for the voice. —~ <M. Li LER UE/ Vo ice Specialist), Author of “The Human 

oice in Song,” The LE oice,” Cause and Treatment of Voice 


Defects,” 5 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


VINOLIA. 
ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS & CHILBLAINS. 


An Efficacious, Sanitary, Harmless Cream, 1s. 13d. 


FLOR 


An Mild CIGAR 
of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 


Mr. G. A. SALA writes: Paid. Samples, Four 
“Bear favourable Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 
son with choice Havan- 
DINDIGU 


BEWLAY & (0., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, .0. 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established — 
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HEWETSONS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF ENCLISH CARVED 


OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
HEWETSONS New Ixtustratep 


is the best and most complete Furnishing Guide published, 

S for £150—£300—{£s500— 

&t000, &c., each article in detail, illustrated and priced. 


DECORATING. — Hewersons give ESTI- 


MATES free of —_ ~ for PAINTING and all kinds of 
Interior Decorations, Structural Alterations, Sanitary Work, 
Electric Lighting, &c. 


HEWETSONS have just received their new 
desi; and colourin of AXMINSTER, WILTON, 

ONY, and BRUSSELS for the Season. 

BRUSSELS CARPET, 2s. per yard. 


WILTON CARPET, . per yard. 
AXMINSTER CARPET, 58. per 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING BOXES com- 


pletely Furnished at three days’ notice for £150, £300, &c., 
= delivered, carriage paid, to any railway station in Great 

ain. 

HEWETSONS claim the attention of Families 
Furnishing or replacing old carpets in their town or country 
houses to their large stock of English and Foreign Carpets, 
all of which are good value, none being purchased from 
manufacturers of inferior qualities. 


All Goods exceeding £2 in value CARRIAGE PAID to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. 


Estimates Free for Electric Light Installations and Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVEN- 
ING at 8.30, and SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.30, by arrangement with 

the Carl Rosa Cc . Humperdinck’s Fairy Spe HANSEL AND 
Box Office now open. 


GRETEL (in English). 
ST. JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, Sole 
Lessee and Man »—EVERY EVENING at 9, THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious People, by OSCAR 
WILDE. Preceded at 830 by IN THE SEASON, by NGDON E. 
MITCHELL. Doors oy 8 mmence 8,30, i MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. ° 2.30. Box 
Office (Mr. Arnold) open Daily 10 till Seats may be booked b by letter, tele- 
gram, or telephone (3903), ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


N IAGARA HALL, 


St, PARK STATION. 
REAL SK Ice perfect 
Daily 9.30 to 1, 3s. to to 11.30, 
Ex Orchestra> First ¢ Class eciontent, Open all day. 


AWRIE & CO., 15 Old Bond Street, have now on View 


a Few Choice Pictures eased Masters, including: FRANZ HALS, VAN DYCK, 
REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, | Rhy VAN DE VELDE, &c. 


‘THE 
Riviera, 


10.45. 


HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St, W., 


ies the TARIFF CARDS of most of the pri otels in land, 
on application without obligation of Am ae 


S UB-EDITOR WANTED for high-class Monthly Review 

als iness Management. —Address, 
A. B., care of 29 Street, S.W. 


ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA (Upper), best part of.—Well 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1 Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 

1 i i blic Works t, and Three 


—For 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossalf, 
at Oxford, April . about Fifteen Scholars wi Elected 
Seniors 15, Lady Day.—Apply, Heap Mare 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £8, 
eon one of £4. Examination July 17. For further information apply i, 


‘ARDEN, Abingdon. 
(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAy.- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 28, 29, 30. 
ips at 
ded. Chief subjects, ics and M 
—Apply to the Secretary, ‘he College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMIN STER SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION 
aie may be obtained from the Heap Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster, = 


BLUN DELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 
more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination 
to be held JUNE 20 and 21.—Particulars may be obtained from the Heap Masrtgp, 


it, of value ranging between £80 and 420 per annum, will be 


didates must be under 15. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMO JTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


_ {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON&CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


passage the latter t 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the 16 Charing Cross, S.W. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
° BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vi4d BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 4 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA’ every fortnight. 
APLES, ALEXANDRIA 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘T#® IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 
‘FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 


‘security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must thi 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Kew York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom,’ 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 
This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from Ea- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class. 


A. SMITHER, 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
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THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED i831. 


Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
Rates for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


acs... 20 30 40 
8 
| et 12 0 18 £2 12 2/ 23 15 25 19 3 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


@uucen: T.B. Spracue,M.A., 11.0. Secretary: W. T. Cray F.1.A. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. CapiTaL FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
AMES Nery, RICHARD HOARE, E: 


Sir GEORGE C. LAM IN, Barr. 
SHARLES EDWARD BARNE 


FRANCIS RLFRED LUCAS 

Eso. EDWARD H. LUSHINGTON, 
Richt Hon. LORD BATTERSEA. HUGH COLIN SMITH eo 
Hon. K. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. Ricut Hon. LORD STALBR DGE. 
THOMAS H. BURROUGHES, Esq. Ligvut.-Co.. F. A. STEBBING. 
FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Esq. Sir C. K.C.M.G., 
JAMES FLETCHER, Eso. C.B. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances granted at moderates rates of premium. 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL POLICIES 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. | 

Moderate rates of Premium. ha oe uses, incl Interim Bonuses. 

Policies Whole World ond ie Indisputal 

DEATH surens. Special forms of Policies have been prepared in order 

to enable the owners of rty to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars wiil be forwarded on application, 

be had on appli- 


Proposal Forms, and Statements of Accoun' 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INVESTED FUNDS - - 


URANCE COMP 
Fire—Life—Endowments—Annuities, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE. 
DEATH DUTIES. 
This Company is pre; to issue Life Policies coveuearn to co bey the DEATH 


DUTIES direct to the G vernment BEFORE GRANT O and to secure 
the same advantage, when desired, to ISTING POLICIES. 


Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


“Sunday Clubland.” 


SPECIAL OPENING NIGHT, SUNDAY, MARCH 25. 
‘The following artistes have kindly given their services for this occasion :-— 


Mr. Cecil Barnard. Miss Rosa Leo, 

Mr. Walter Clifford. Miss Florence Monteith. 
Mr. Hayden-Coffin. Mr. O'Mara. 

Miss oneery | Field-Fisher. Mr. William Nicholl. 

Mr. Maurice Farkoa. Mr. Arthur L. Oswald. 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. Mr. Henry Russell. 

Mr. Richard Green. Miss Thudichum. 

Madame Inverni. Miss Vanbrugh. 
Mr. “ren Kellie. Miss Warbeck. 

Mr. P, J. K irwan. The Schartau Part Singers. 


of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly, 


HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
Farningham and Swanley, Kent. 
Patrons—THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Treasurer—W. H. WILLANS, Esq. 


HELP is solicited from all who sympathize with homeless, destitute, 
and onphan boys. 
500 such LITTLE ONES enjoy home life on the famil 


a careful, 


ARTHUR CHARLES 
WILLIAM ROBSON | Seeretaries 


Offices : 25 Holbora Viaduct, E.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


105 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Chairman of Committee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 
‘Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Pym, Esq. 
Bankers—Covutts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the one havi ae toon 
the protection of dumb snd defenceless atimals), teats a heavy respons ity. 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a 
hearty assistance— 


I, By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 
IL. ty the the Society by Annual Subscriptions, 

friends t 


tched to all of the Kingdom. 

The operations of the y draw the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater 
assistance, and unless such additional su be extended to them, this 


most righteous cause of humanity must from insuffici of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well- of this 
Society has 20 deaply at heat. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


Remittances may be fowarded to 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided a many Associations ; but 
this alone—the f the ong 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron—Mer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace tut DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sixr EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esq., V.?. 

Deputy FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.?. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Eso., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


1 bees Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 

Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
806 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
ean only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 
the purpose. 


The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 


1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & So., 59 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 
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23 March, 189s, 


The LISTS will OPEN at II a.m. on SATURDAY (23rd inst.), and will CLOSE on or before 
WEDNESDAY NEXT (27th inst.) at 4 p.m. 


THE 


NITRATE PRODUCERS STEAMSHIP CO. 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares, 


Capital 
) In 20,000 SHARES of £5 EACH. 


ISSUE OF 12,500 SHARES 


Payable: on Application, £1 5s. per Share; on Allotment, £1 5s. per Share; and the Balance in 
One or more calls of such Amounts, at such Intervals, of not less than Two Months, as may 


be required. 


Directors : 
SIR THEODORE FRY, Woodburn, Yarlington, Bart., M.P. 
GAMBLE NORTH, Queenswood, Bexley, Kent. 
GEORGE FLEMING, 9 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
JOHN Y. SHORT, Ashbrooke Hall, Sunderland. 


Bankets : 
TH BANK OF TARAPACA AND LONDON, LIMITED, 
43 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Broker : 
ELBORE S. ELLIS, City Bank Buildings, 
20 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. BUDD, JOHNSONS & JECKS, 
24 Austins Friars, London, E.C. 
Managers: 


Messrs. LAWTHER, LATTA & CO., 42 Billiter Buildings, 
London, E.C. 


Secretary (pro tem.): 
Mr. L. J. STEPHENSON. 


Registered Office: 
42 BILLITER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed with the principal object of acquiring 
and holding steam and other vessels with which, whilst gen mer- 
chandise may be carried, it is proposed to principally trade with Chili, 
and to carry nitrate of soda thence to various parts of the world. 


Hitherto this trade has been carried on almost exclusively by sailing 
vessels, but-it is believed that it offers large and remunerative business 
to steamers of modern type and designed to meet its requirements. 


The Company propose in the first instance to acquire, as they are in 
a position to do on very favourable terms, two Cargo Spar-deck 
Steamers, one of which has recently been launched, and the other of 
which will be shortly laid down by Messrs. Short Brothers, of Sunder- 


These two vessels are to be built of steel, under special survey, to 
the highest class, and to Lloyd’s requirements. They are eaaped 
with a view to running in the Nitrate trade, and according to builders’ 

tee the vessel ly launched will carry 4500 tons on a mean 

of not exceeding 21 feet; and the other will be built to carry 

about 600 tons more, and of light draft. They will thus be available 

for employment at some ports that ordinary Steamers cannot reach, 

and able to dispense with lighterage and the heavy attendant charges 
which are ordinarily paid by large steamers. 


_ The price. to.be. paid by. the Company for the first Steamer. is 


£27,500, which, with superintendence during construction, and a few 
other items, will bring the cost up to about £28,000, whilst the price of 
a be about £31,500. 


An Agreement has been entered into by the Company with Messrs, 
Lawther, Latta & Co., of 42 Billiter Buildings, London, who made the 
Contracts with Messrs. Short Bros. for the building of two Steamers, 
whereby those Contracts will be made over to the Company, the 
Company paying only the actual cost of the Steamers. 


By the terms of the above-mentioned Agreement, the Company 
further secures upon very favourable, terms the valuable services of 
Messrs. Lawther, Latta & Co., who have special facilities for working 
the vessels to advantage in the Nitrate trade, as Managers of the 
shipping business of the Company. 


Except as to a fixed charge for each steamer owned by the Company 
at the rate of £150 per annum to cover office expenses, &c., Messrs, 
Lawther, Latta & Co.’s remuneration as Managers will depend wholly 
on the profits of the Company, for they are to get by way of remuner- 
ation 7} per cent. on the net earnings per voyage of each ship owned 
or chartered by the Company, and payable in the case of a ship owned 
by the Company only out of any surplus earnings after deduction of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent. per annum on the value in the Company’s 
books of the ship in question ; the Managers thus showing their belief 
that with vessels possessing the particular advantages of the two about 
to be acquired by the Company, and managed ecoaomically, there 
should be a handsome profit earned by the Company. 


The Company has also entered into an agreement for the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Gamble North’s firm, at Pisagua, in Chili, as the shipping 
agents of the Company on the West Coast of South America. 


The following Contracts have been entered into : 


1. Agreement dated the 31st day of January, 1894, and made between 
Messrs. Short Brothers of the one part, and Messrs. Lawther, Latta 
& Co. of the other part, being the Contract for building the first 
steamer. 


2. Agreement dated the 11th day of February, 1895, made between 
Messrs. Short Brothers of the one part, and Messrs. Lawther, Latta & 
Co. of the other part, being the Contract for building the second 
steamer. 


3. Agreement dated the 4th day of March, 1895, made between 
Robert Allen Lawther and John Latta, carrying on business as Lawther. 
Latta & Co., of the one part, and the Company of the other part. 


4 dated the 14th day of March, 1895, made between the 
Company of the one part, and Gamble North of the other part. 


Copies of the above-mentioned Contracts and of the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company may be inspected by 
intending applicants at the offices of the Company’s Solicitors. ' 


Applications for Shares should be made on any accompanying form, 
and forwarded to the Bankers, together with the amount payable on 
application. 


If the whole amount ageiie’ for by any applicant be not allotted, the 

surplus amount paid on deposit will be appropriated towards the sum 

9 - allotment, and any balance then remaining will be returned to 
e Allottee. 


"Where no allotment is made, the application money will be returned 
in full forthwith. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Brokers to the Company, and also at the Company’s Bankers, and at 
the Offices of the Company. 


London, 22 March, 1895. 
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THE LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR SHARES WILL CLOSE TO-DAY, SATURDAY 23rd, 


AT 2 P.M., FOR BOTH TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


the required capital has been guaranteed by the London and Western Australian Exploration Company, Limited, the 
Companies associated with them, and other parties; but no preference will be given in the allotment to the 


LATEST CRUSHING. 


Received by Cable, March 7, 1895. 
“‘DAY DAWN, 500 TONS, 384 OUNCES; PLATES, 280 ADDITIONAL.” 


qhe LONDON AND WESTERN AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION COMPANY, Limited, INVITE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for the undermentioned Capital of the 


MURCHISON GOLD MINES, Ltd. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


guarantors. 


CAPITAL - 


= £250,000 


In 250,000 Shares of £1 each, of which go,000 are to be allotted to the Vendors as part of the purchase money, 15,000 are 
held in reserve for future issue, and 145,000 are now offered for Public Subscription at par. Payable, 2s. 6d. on 
Application, 7s. 6d. on Allotment, and the balance by two instalments of 5s. each, payable one month and three 


months respectively from the date of Allotment. 


Drrecrors. 
Thomas J. Bewick, Esq., Chairman Van Ryn Gold Mines Estate, Limited. 
Lord Douglas of Hawick and Tibbers, Local Director West Australian Goldfields, 
Limited. 
H. Claud Lyall, Esq., Director London and Western Australian Exploration Com- 
pany, Limited. . 
C. Gibson Millar, Esq. (Messrs. C. and E. Millar, Melbourne), Director Gold Estates 
of Australia, Limited. 
Col. R. Parry Nisbet, C.I.E., Director Great Fingall Reefs, Limited. 
BANKERS. 
The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, Lothbury Office, 6 Lothbury, E.C.. 
BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. Cook & Lomer, 2a Copthall Court, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Edinburgh—Messrs. Hardie & Turnbull, 42 George Street. 


ConsuLTING ENGINEERS. 
Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co., Broad Street House, E.C., and Western Aus- 


So.iciTors. 
Messrs. Carpenter & Thompson, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
AvuDITORs. 
Messrs. Monkhouse Goddard, & Co., 28, 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
H Slaney, Esq. 
Orrices. 


Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company is formed to acquire and work an important group ot Gold 
T Mines situated on the Murchison Gold Field in Western Australia. 

The property to be acquired comprises six mines, held under the usual mining 
leases of Western Australia, and known as the “‘ Day Dawn” (No. 69), “‘ Day Dawn 
West” (No. 136), “* Day Dawn North” (No. 70), ** Rubicon” (No. 329’, “‘ Rubicon 
North” (No. 281), snd “ Strathmore ” (No. 291), the whole covering an area of about 
gt acres, upon which a large amount of development work has been done, and active 

ions are being carried on at present with a 20-stamp battery and full plant. 

Murchison is well known to be one of the most promising of the Western 
Australian Goldfields, and p ssesses many advantages over others in its abundant 
supply of water, the regularity of the reefs which have been pooved, and the rapid 
progress which is being made in the construction of the railway from the coast to 
Cee, which is now partly open for traffic, by means of which transport is much 
reduced. The telegraph line from the coast extends to Cue, the centre of the 


The following cable report has been obtained by Messrs. Millar & Horn, on behalf 
of the West Australian Day Dawn Mining Association, Limi from Messrs. 
Bewick, Moreing & Co., Mining Engineers, whose representative, Mr. W. A. 
Mercer, examined the property : 

“DAY DAWN, MURCHISON.—This property is 200 miles from Geraldton, 
4 miles from Cue, and comprises 12 acres, the country rock being gaeiss. The reef 
Tunning through the property strikes north-west by south-east, and underlies 65 

south-west, whilst it varies in width from g ft. to 24 ft. The stone is 

blue, carrying fine gold, and will average 23 dwts. per ton. 

“The shaft has reached a depth of 112 ft., and plenty of water is to be obtained. 
To the south-west of the lode a new shaft has been sunk rso ft., and water is 
available for the present 20-stamp mill. The reef to the north has worked by 
aa extensive open-cut, from which about 1,000 tons; have been crushed. 

“The cost of mining and milling has bee but this has been 
reduced to 18s. per tone 

“DAY DAWN WEST.—This property comprises 20 acres, the width of the vein 

ushed yie our ounces of go r ton. is reef will, in all probability, effect 

4 junction with Day Dawn about a from the northern 

“PLANT AND MACHINERY.—This comprises an engine of 30 h.p., two 
Cornish boilers 25 h-p. each, two vertical boilers 12 and 14 h.p. vupaniioaie. double 
hoisting engine, Huntiogdon mill with engine ard boiler, tables and vanners, two 
crushers, and twenty-stamp mill complete. 

“RUBICON PROPERTY.—This 

wn, and comprises two leases 


is situated one and a half miles from 
twelve acres and eight acres, twenty chains 


on the line of reef, which varies in width from 2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. Thirty tons of vein 
matter have been crushed, yielding a return of three ounces per ton. 


“STRATHMORE PROPERTY.—Tiis property is situated two and a half miles 
from Day Dawn, and comprises 20 acres ; the reef being two feet in width. Three 
hundred and fifty tons of material have been crushed, giving a return of 15 penny- 
weights per ton. As it has been decided to introduce moe treatment, milling has 
been carried on with coarse screens ; the loss in tailings g nine pennyweights per 
ton. 


“GENERAL.—The vast size of the reefs and uniform value assure a steady 
paying concern, if sufficient plant be provided for lage and continuous crushing. The 
on promises to be a good staying concern, and can be thoroughly recom- 
m 


(Signed) ‘‘ BEWICK, MOREING & CO. 
* Dated London, October 27, 1834.” ‘ 


It will be seen that the above report does not include the “‘ Day Dawn North,” as 
that lease has been added to the property to be acquired by the Company since the 
date of the Report. 


To the present 20-stamp plant it is intended forthwith to add a further 50-stamp 
battery, and Cyanide works for the treatment of the tailings, for which purposes, in 
addition to the general development of the property, the present working capital is 
being raised. It is estimated that by this addition the total stamping power avail- 
able, when completed, will be capable (taking two tons per stamp per day of 24 
of treating 3500 tons per month of 25 days, or 42,000 tons per annum. 


Estimating an average yield of one ounce per ton, worth, say, £3 10s. per oz., this 
would give, after deducting working expenses at £1 per ton (a figure exceeding the 
present rate of expenditure), an annual profit of £ + ; at the same time, owing 
to the extraordinary width of the reef on the ‘“‘ Day Dawn” Mine, it is believed that 
the above estimate of working expenses on this portion of the property can be 
whereby the profit would be proportionately increased. 


In the present state of development, it is estimated by Mr. Araetrene, the Mine 
Manager of the West Australian Day Dawn Mining Association, Litnited, according 
to a cable from Mr. W. R. Wilson, one of the directors of that Company, that there 
are 70,000 tons of ore in sight upon the “‘ Day Dawn” block, so that it would appear 
that the proposed battery can be kept supplied from this section alone, while the 
property is so extensive that there is room for even a larger number of stamps. 

‘aking as a basis the above estimated yield and working expenses, the ore reserves 
in sight on the ‘“‘ Day Dawn” block should represent a net value of about £175,000, 
and, as it is intended to carry on e ive develop t work upon this and other 
portions of the property, it is thought that the ore reserves can and will be kept well 
in advance of the requirements of the proposed crushing plant. 


The Vendor, who is the P of the Company, has fixed the price to be paid 
for the property at £200,000, payable as to £90,000 in fully-paid Shares, £65,000 in 
cash, and as to the balance either in cash or fully-paid Shares, or partly in cash and 
partly in fully-paid S at the option of the Directors, leaving 50,000 Shares 
available for working capital, of which 35,000 Shares are incl in the present 


The following Contracts have been entered into :—(1) An agreement dated the 2gth 
day of January, 1895, and made between the West Australian Day Dawn Ming 
Association, Limited, acting by their attorney, of the one part, and John Kidd Lai 
of the other {part ; ane) an agreement dated the 28th day of January, 1895, 
made between? John Laing, of the one and John Whitton Reid, as Trustee 
for and on behalf of the Company, of the part, for the sale to the Company at 
a profit. ' 


Under these Contracts the said John Kidd Laing will provide all expenses of and 
incidental to the formation, ion, and establishment of the intended Company, 
down to and including the allotment of the first issue of Shares, and he states that he 
has entered into arrang ts or tracts for that purpose, and fer guaranteeing 
subscriptions for a portion of the capital, to which the Company is nota party. As 
these arrangements may technically be deemed contracts within the meaning o 
Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, subscribers will be held to have had notice 
th , and to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars of such contracts, 
and to have agreed with the Company, as Trustee for the Directors, and other persons 
affected by the said Section, not to make any claim whatsoever, or to take any pro- 
ceedings under the said Section in respect of any non-com ¢ therewith, and 
all applications will be received and all Shares allotted upon this 

condition. 

The above-mentioned Contract made on behalf of the Compeny, copies of the 
Memorandum and Articles of A iation of the Company, and a ful mest te Be. 
Armstrong, and the above-mentioned Report, can be inspected at the of the 
Solicitors of the Company, 3 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitors, and of the Secretary, at the offices of the Company, - 


London, March 1895. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 March, ig 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN: 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 

“‘The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to me 
id criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to saying 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling never 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ The Best 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of thing—which was thoroughly 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘The interest is human and 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has been 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It is 

a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misappli 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health, 
has no place in true art; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of 


health. 
Professor DOWDEN says: 

‘‘ Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact descrip- 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories. They are 
not deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the nar- 
rator stands above and apart from both events and personages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations ; 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can assist 
the demonstrator.” 

TIME 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte ; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘ The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. ey are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“* Mr. Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin '—perhaps the best piece of work 


of the eg 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


‘* The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is 
Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 
in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there isno denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the Fortnightly. It is 
even less pleasant to read than any of the ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the er of the Parson, with its strange 
mixture of pietism and sensuality.” 

ATHENZUM. 


‘*The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, o emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
creative wi ip.” 

SPEAKER. 
‘« That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some 

ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in 

Porini ly Review, ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com- 

parison with any living writer of short tales.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘*Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
books that are themselves not bad. . . . Mr. Harris's speciality lies in 
grafting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of con- 

ing motive and a . « » Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite , and the result is admirable. The 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. 
breathe genuineness and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, al”.cugh some of the power of the 
melod y is lost in the minor key.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
“—e 21 Bedford Street, Strand. 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIB UTIONs, 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, KG, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
reasurers LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuts HOSPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, yj 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this a 
true ae Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually, Tt has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every da 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Ey 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly gTowing 
| agg aeaaataae come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Unites 

ingdom. 


_ The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the ay aes demand for relief. This wij 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maip 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
€outts & Co., Strand; Messrs, Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary. 


Remington 


Typewriter. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR 


WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 


The daily use of the REMINGTON in the Royal Household is only 
another indication of its growing popularity, which is further evinced by the 
fact that our Machines are used in all Departments of Her Majesty's Service 
—10 REMINGTON’S being in use to | of all other makes 


combined. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


URGENT DISTRESS ; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons. 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron—THE QUEEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—* Shipwrecked, London.” 


‘Guy's Hospital Medical School. 


THE SUMMER SESSION commences on MAY ist, and students 
then entering are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competi- 
tion on September 24th and the two following days. 

The hospital contains ~~ of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
The House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other 
appointments are given according to the merits of the candidates and 
without extra payment. Scholarships and prizes amounting in the aggre- 

to £550 are open for competition to all students. Special classes are 
a for examinations of the University of London. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Three Open Scholarships in 

Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100 
to candidates under twenty years of age, and two others of the value 
dfs and £30 respectively open to candidates under twenty-five years of 


Two Scholarships in Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, one of 
Eecaiue of Tis 150 and another of £60, open to candidates under twenty- 
— of age. 


prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. 
SHAW. Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


THE | CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By a 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Me 
SIMPKIN" MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Limirep. 


HEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling from 

nearly all Books for Cash. Catalogues of Cheap Remainders and New 

Books gratis and post free. Orders by post executed by return.—Giteert & Fiz.p, 
6; Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. April. 
AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorotue,4 Gerarp, Author of “Lady 
Baby,” XVIII.-XXI. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lect. IX. By 


TH ‘STRANGE ADVENTURE OF | “SOME a eal By 
— TRUSSBIT. By R. | Antuoxy C. Dea 


OUR YOUNG SERVANTS. 
DEAN N CHURCH OF ST. PAUL’S. | AT By As SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


Anprew Lane. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


The most readable of the Monthlies. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. APRIL No. Now Ready. 


The Hew Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


CONTENTS: 
Two Parallel and A Moral 
pavip HANNAY The Maaning of the Fleet, I. 
H. MILLAR The Literature of the Kailyard 
F. KEARY India: Im 


pressions 
The Complete Lover : 1557 


A SWEDISH M.P _ The Case for Sw 
Sir ip Sidney: A Causerie 
RLES WHIBLEY he True Degenerate 
SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, BART. Appeal in Criminal Cases 
E. B. OSBORN A of Athletes 
H. G. W The Time Machine 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIES . 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON... 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 142. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, containing 


“ THE SOWERS,” HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, C X.-XIL— 

“CIRCUIT NOTES”—“‘SLIGACHAN AND THE COOLINS”"— 
“DADDY LONGLEGS AND HIS JOANNA”—‘‘CHARACTER NOTE: 
MY LORD”—‘t NORMAN BLOOD OR OTHERWISE’ ‘—‘* DOCTOR 
BUSBY”"—and ‘“‘A FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. O. Prowse, 
Book V. Chaps. III.-IV. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
Mr. MORING’S CATALOGUES AND 
BOOKS OF EXAMPLES. 


Monumental Wrasses. Book of Examples of Monu- 
mental Brasses. Royal quarto, post free. 

2rass Moor Plates. Book of Examples of Brass Door 
Plates. Royal quarto, post free. 

Wook -BBlates. A Book of Illustrations of Book-Plates 
designed and engraved in medizeval style on wood. Imperial 16mo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 25 stamps. 

Seal Enarabing, Minas, Seals, &c. Catalogue of Seal 
Engraving, Rings, , Stones, etc., handsomely printed on hand- 
made paper, and illustrated with Autotype reproductions of seals 
and medals. Also an Introduction on the History of Seals and the 
Art of Seal Engraving. 13 stamps. 

Visiting Cards and Pribate Stationery. Price list and 
specimens of Visiting, Invitation, Wedding, and Memorial Cards, 
Dies and Note Papers, fost free. 

Weraldic Painting and Hluminating. A leaflet con- 
ponee A prices for Armorial Painting, Shields, Banners, Hatchments, 

Heraldic Stained Glass, and Illuminated Addresses, post free. 
THOMAS MORING, 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


€stablishev 1701. 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD. Play in Three Acts. 


By Ggorce Moore. 


‘cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
DUNBAR : Being a "Selection ion é the Poems of an Old 
Makar, adapted for Modern Readers. By Hucu 

“« Horace in Home-Spun,” &c. (Ready. 
Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, Limrrep, Paternoster Sq. 
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The Saturday Review. 


March, 1895 


MACMILLAN & 60.8 NEW BOOKS 


’ 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
Year 1895. Edited by J. Scorr Kettig, Assistant-Secretary to the 
Royal phical Society, with the Assistance of I. P. A. RENWICK, 
M.A., LL.B. Thirty-second annual publication. Revised after Official 
Returns. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ The old features may be taken for granted—the orderly 
arrangement, the concise and precise representation of facts, the economy 
of space—since they are known to all who have at any time had occasion to 


consult the work.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The new edition of this useful manual gives token 


of a determination to maintain its high reputation.” 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of the 


Gadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Under the Deo- 


dars, The Phantom Rickshaw, and Other Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM, 


an Australian Politician, and Chief Justice of Victoria. By EDWARD 
E. Morris. Extra crown 8vo, gs. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. By 
ARCHIBALD ForBES. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DAILY NE WS.—‘‘Colin Campbell is presented by his latest biographer 
as he really was, one of the glories of the British army, and one of the 
noblest, most loyal, and most unassuming of men. .. . Mr. Forbes's glowing 


pages.” 
THE GREAT DOMINION. Studies of Canada. 
By GEORGE R. PARKIN, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Univ. New Brunswick. 
ith Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Parkin has had unusual opportunities for collecting 
facts of the sort with which every one desiring a better knowledge of 
Canadian affairs should be acquainted. Pe has made an admirable use 
of his opportunities, and in presenting to the public a well written and 
thoroughly interesting volume upon a portion of the Empire of which the 
—- is becoming every day more manifest, he has supplied a want 
long felt.” 


TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY FOR NURSES. Compiled by DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, 
Graduate of Bellevue Training School ; Assistant-Superintendent, New 
York City Training School, Blackwell's Island, N.Y. 8vo, ros. net. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD 


- AND THE RACE: Methods and Processes. By JAMES MARK 
BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D. With 17 Figures and 10 T: 8vo, ros. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


In rapid preparation. 
THE ARMENIAN CRISIS: The Massacre of 1894; its 


Antecedents and Significance, together with some of the factors which 
enter inte the solution of this phase of the Eastern Question. By 
FREDERICK D. GREENE, M.A. With 16 Illustrations and 1 Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE 
‘*Heroes of the Nations ’’ Series, 

Edited by EveELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol ~y Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous full-page Plates and Maps, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 

12. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, THE HERO 
of PORTUGAL, and of MODERN DISCOVERY (1394-1460 A.D.). 
C. R. Beazvey, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 

Sir P. Sidney—Julius Caesar—John Wyclif—Napoleon—Henry of 
Navarre—Cicero—Lincoln. 

New Edition. 
HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN EUROPE. 


By J&ROME ADOLPHE BLANQUI. Translated by EmiLy J. LEONARD, 
with an Introduction by the Hon. David A. WELLS. 8vo cloth, ras. 6d. 


Third Edition, Enlarged. 
JOINT-METALLISM. A plan by which Gold and Silver 


together, at Ratios always based upon their Relative Market value, 
— be made the Metallic Basis of a Sound, Honest, Self-Regulating, 
and permanent Currency without frequent recoinings and without 

i t-of one metal driving out the other. By SON PHELPS 
Stokes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Now Ready, with Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., Late Governor of Gibraltar. 


‘The Daily Chronicle says:—Sir John Adye has writte: interesting and 
Tively book, which will uraish ve reading for soldiers and civilians.” 


equally attractive 


“—< SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CHAPMAN HALL’S NEW. BOOKS. 


OHN FORSTER. 


J 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 
Two 


By JoHN ForsTER. A New and Cheaper Edition, containing 


Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Next week, 
«*, Mr. Sidney Colvin has spoken of this work as ‘‘the standard 
indispensable authority on the lifeof Landor . . . written with knowledge, 
industry, affection, and loyalty of purpose.” 
R. S. GUNDRY. 


CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST. Foreign 


Intercourse, Progress and Resources, the Missionary Question, 
By R. S. GUNDRY, Author of “China and her Neighbours.” Demy 


Svo, ros. 6d. 
‘‘Has the merit of uneness and the authority of a writer 
thoroughly his subject. . . . Abundant and very jn. 


teresting material . . . of great interest." —7imes. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL His. 


TORY : Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, ee and Fishing. With 
Chapters on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits 
of British Wild Birds and Animals. Edited by OSWALD CRAwrurp, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

** Full of attraction, as regards both letterpress and illustration, for all 
lovers of sport and natural history. . . . The chapters are full of interest, 
their writers are men of authority in their respective departments, and 
many of the illustrations are very effective and beautiful." — 7imes. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.ZS. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. By 


W. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit, 
Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. 

*,* Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace spoke of the’ extreme value and interest 
of this volume when it was originally published, and characterized it as 
“altogether unique among books on natural history,” and as ‘the most 
interesting and delightful of modern books on natural history.” 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT 


SPENCER (An INTRODUCTION to). With a Biographical Sketch 
by Prof. W. H. Hupson. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day, 
In this volume an‘attempt is made to meet a very healthy popular demand 
on the part of students of broad outlook but limited leisure, to know more 
of the personality and pany ee writings of Herbert Spencer, by fur 
nishing a sort of outline map for the student to follow, noting the principal 
natural features likely to be encountered, thus making the course of 
easier and lighter, and better equipping the student to grapple with Mr, 
Spencer's argument. 
G. F. UNDERHILL AND H. S. SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. By G. F, 


UNDERHILL and H. S. SWEETLAND. With Illustrations by L. 
Thackeray. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready, 


Lonpon CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID Love Tale. By L. 


DouGALL, Author of ‘‘ Beggars All,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s 
NOW READY. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY. A Study 


NOW READY. ; 


A PARSON AT BAY. By Harotp Vattines, 


Author of ‘‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” &c. In one vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW EDITION. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G., P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of 27 Tis West x Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAN DARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


Crown 8vo, with 40 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. 


A FEW CHAPTERS IN ASTRONOMY. 
By CLAUDIUS KENNEDY, M.A. 

phenometn, which are treated of fully inthe sent 

‘The idea of this book is a very good one. . . . On the whole this little work 
will be found of great assistance to students of mathematical astronomy, and we a? 
strongly recommend it to their Magazine. 

Tayior & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet S:reet, London. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLIGATIONS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEWLY FASHIONED. By Marcaret Cross, 


Author of “‘ Thyme and Rue,” “Stolen Honey,” &c. 2 vols. 


A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY. By Mar- 


GUERITE BRYANT. 3 vols. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By Henry Cresswe tt, 


Author of “‘ A Modern Greek Heroine,” “‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Atice Rea. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, Uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s. 6d. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN- 
WICK. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Mabel Hart. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By ,~ Author of “John Halifax, 


ntleman. 
MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 
By M. E. Le Clerc. 
AMARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 


NINETTE. 
By the Author of “ Vera,” “‘ Blue 
Roses,” &c. 


ACROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs. Alexander, 
ONE REASON WHY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAHME NOUSIE. 
By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 
By G. M. Robins. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 


JANET. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
By the Author of “Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.” 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
MISS BOUVERIE. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 


FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 
By English 


THE WINNING OF MAY. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith 
Romney.” 
SIR ANTHONY. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 
THUNDERBOLT. An Australian 
Story. 


By the Rev. J. Middleton Mac- 
donald. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 


ROBERT CARROLL. 
By the Author of “Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.” 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


ELLIS & ELVEY’S LIST 


THE PORTLAND GALLERY. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PICTURES BELONGING TO HIS 


GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
At Welbeck Abbey and in London, 1894. 
Compiled by CHARLES FAIRFAX MURRAY. 


Royal 4to, printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, with 
56 Collotype Re uctions of the Principal Pictures, bound in half- 
morocco. ly 150 copies printed for sale, at Six Guineas, net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


DANTE AND HIS CIRCLE, 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 
KELMSCOTT PRESS EDITION, 2 vols., crown 4to, 


price Two Guineas per volume, net. 
Only 300 copies printed, of which very few remain for sale. 
Vol. I. Ballads and Narrative Poems. 
Vol. II. Sonnets and Lyrical Poems. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON LITERATURE. 


Delivered in 1838, and now printed for the first time. With Preface 
and Notes by Professor J. R, GREENE. 


Royal 8vo, 350 pp., with Facsimiles, cloth, 25s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM BASSE 


(1603-1653), now for the first time collected and edited, with 
ntroduction and Notes, by R. WARWICK BOND. 


Lonpon : ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 New Bonp STREET, W, 


Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS: 


NEW BOOKS. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance of the 


Fourth Century. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author 
of ‘* Meridiana : Noontide Essays,” ‘‘ Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, (/mmediately. 


THE CURSE OF INTELLECT. Fcap 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 


DANOVITCH, and other Stories. By WALTER 


B. Harris, Author of ‘‘A Journey through the Yemen.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Study of his Philo- 


sophy. By CHARLES DouGLas, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy, and Assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy, in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN NATURE IN RURAL INDIA. By 


R. CARSTAIRS, Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ British Work in 
India.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By James 


H. Hystop, Ph.D., Instructor in Ethics, Columbia College, New 
York, Author of ‘‘ The Elements of Logic.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER. 


By Basi. THOMsON, Author of ‘‘ South Sea Yarns.” With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 15s. 


‘* Most interesting and original . . . decidedly amusing throughout.” 
, Atheneum. 
‘* A clever as well as a very diverting book.” —British Weekly. 


TALK AT A COUNTRY HOUSE. Fact and 
Fiction. By Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘* A thoughtful and pleasant contribution to current literature.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘* Full of charm and ease are these talks."—Saturday Review. 


BEHIND AN EASTERN VEIL: a Plain 


Tale of Events occurring in the Experience of a Lady who had a 
unique Opportunity of observing the Inner Life of Ladies of the Upper 
Class in Persia. By C. J. WILws, Author of “In the Land of the 
Lion and Sun,” ‘‘ Persia as it is,” &c. Demy 8vo, gs. 


The tale is well told; the style is pleasant and unaffected." —Pad/ 
Gasette. 
‘* Full of graphic pictures of Persian life.”—Academy, 


THE VIKING PATH: a Tale of the White 


Christ. By J. J. HALDANE BurGEss, Author of ‘‘ Rasmie's Biiddie,’” 
‘* Shetland Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Eminently of the kind to stir the imagination.” —Saturday Review. 
“A thrilling and life-like description of the old Vikings."—Court 
Circular. 


“THE STANDARD EDITION” OF 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


Next week will be published, 


ADAM BEDE. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram cloth, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each ; 
roxburghe binding, 3s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Clarendon [Press [Publications 


— 


The following statement appeared in the Saturday Review, February 9, 1895, p. 181 :— 


“If any man wants to publish some large work of real scholarship, he need not betake himself to the University Presses for aig 
Tt may be that some spirited publisher will take up the vast burden of a great encyclopedia. . . . ; that a learned society will £0 on 
for years patiently bearing the cost of editing manuscripts for which there is no general demand ;* that private generosity may render 
possible the appearance of some work of erudition which will never pay.* But Oxford and Cambridge will not concern themselves wit, 


this sort of thing.” 


\\ 


Special attention is called to the following selection from the 
LEXICOGRAPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, 


Oxford Snglish Dictionary. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
PRESENT STATE OF THE WORK. 


\\ 


A» 4 
vol. 1. { | Kdited by Dr. Murray. Half-morocco 12 
Vol. II. Cc Edited by Dr. Murray . Half-morocco 2 12 6 . 
D Edited by Dr. M { D—Deceit °o 3 6 a 
ited by Dr. MURRAY Deceit—Deject o 2 6 
Vol. IIT. o1 6 
E Edited by Mr. Henry BRADLEY . Everybody—Ezod 5 o 
F—Fang o 2 6 W 
F Edited by Mr. Henry BraDLEY . . { Fanged—Fee . 0 2 6 Na 
Vol. IV. 4 & be edited by Mr. Henry Braptey. (/mmediately) 
H Preparation \ be edited by Dr. MURRAY. 
‘*This monumental work. . . . Never before has the English language been treated lexicographically - 
in a manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the lo: 
resources of its celebrated Press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown.’’—The Times. af 
= ON DICTIONARY. osePH | CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT 

3 eee a <— Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oe. A and the other Greek Versions of the Old Testament (including the M 
New Edition. Completed by T. N. ToLLER, M.A, 4to. Parts Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwin Hatcu, M.A., and as 
I.-IIL., each 15s. Part IV. § 1. 8s. 6d. § 2. the Press. H. A. ReppatH, M.A. Parts I-IV. A-MYPEWIKO’?. Gi 

each 21s. Part V. Jn the Press. M 

AN AL DICTIONAR 'e* Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, Subscriptions 
LANGUAGH. By WALTER W. SKEAT, be paid in p at £4 4s. for the Six Parts. 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 4to, cloth, £2 45. A SANSERIT-BNGLIS H DICTIONARY. 

A MIDDLE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing | Greeks Latin, Gothic, Garman, AngleSaxon ant athe 
words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Indo-European Languages. By Sir M. MONrIER-WILLIAMs, be 
Century. By S1 D.C.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to, cloth. £4 14. 6d. of 

TIONARY OF MIDDLE- igessit exposuit editit R. PAYNE SMITH, S.T.P. Sm. fol. Fasc. th 

1150-1580. By A. L. Mayvuew, I-VI, cach £1 ts, Fasc. VIL, £1 11s.6¢. Fase. VIIL, £1 16s 
M.A., and W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Fasc. IX., £1 §s. Vol. I., containing Fase. I.-V., cloth, £5 §5. fig 

AN ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | INDEX KEWENSIS; an enumeration of the Generaan! J so 
Based on the MS. Collections of the late RICHARD CLEASBY. ; Species of Flowering Plants from the time of Linnzeus to the year s 
Enlarged and completed by the late Dr. Vicrusson. With an 1885 inclusive. Edited by Sir J. D. Hooker and B. D. Jackson. 2 
Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. WEBBE DasENT, Parts I.-III. 4to. Price to Subscribers, £2 25. each net. N 
D.C.L. 4to, cloth. £3 75. *." The Work will be comfleted in Four Parts, to be issued to Subscribers, ‘4 

‘ at Eight Guineas net. di 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. by HenryGrorce | FOSSILS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, simi ap 
LippEL1, D.D., and Rosert Scott, D.D. Seventh Edition, graphically and zoologically arranged. Part I. PALAzozoic. By 
Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, cloth. £1 16s. R. ErHeripcg, F.R.SS, (Lond. and Edin.), F.G.S. gto. £110. 

ca 

* Lists of the SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, and of ANECDOTA by 
OXONIENSIA (MSS. hitherto unpublished, edited at the cost of the] w 
Clarendon Press), will appear shortly in the advertising columns of the a 

‘‘ Saturday Review.’”’ as 

se 

LONDON: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. Qi 
EDINBURGH: 12 Frederick Street. . 

OXFORD: Clarendon Press Depository, 116 High Street. th 
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